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A TEACHER WITH A MISSION 


By Rocer Q. UpHaAm 


with only one arm, and a left arm at that, who earnestly 

desired to be of some benefit to his people, started a modest 
movement in Texas some ten years ago. ‘Today it has grown 
to such proportions that it has no less than 2,400 members, who 
represent that many colored families united for mutual improve- 
ment. Call them members of Village Improvement Societies, or 
Farmers’ Improvement Societies, both of which are applicable, 
the fact remains that no organization among colored people of the 
South has ever accomplished so much. The mainspring of it all 
is Hon. R. L. Smith, still the plain school teacher, performing his 
duties each day in one of the two school rooms where he teaches 
in Oakland. He is “Honorable” because the white people of his 
section were so much pleased with his work that they elected him 
to the Texas Legislature. 

If we were to draw a picture of Oakland and the surrounding 
country ten years ago, it would be the picture which is seen on 
every hand today in the South and in the North also, wherever 
negroes congregate. The negroes lived apart from the whites 
in what was generally dubbed “Freedmantown,” and their homes 
were characterized by broken fences, windows stuffed with straw, 
doors on creaky hinges, a dirty, ragged family and a degree of 
filth and disorder which would be positively shocking if not so 
common. The head of the family worked as he felt like it and 
spent the greater portion of his low wages for liquor. He 
bought all his household supplies on the credit system, paying 
two prices for them and getting only the poorest quality at that. 
He generally managed to have a mortgage on his home, if he 
owned one, and paid a high rate of interest. He raised whatever 
could be produced on his land with the least labor or sold his 
time for such low wages that he had little spirit for his work. 
The whole effort of his life was spent in meeting obligations 
which a little forethought might have avoided. As a consequence 


\ PLAIN man of the African race, a village school teacher, 
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his condition was little better than the slavery from which he 
was emancipated. He had no hope and dragged out a weary, 
lazy existence, shutting out from his mind the future of his many 
children who must early be forced out to help care for the family. 
His only relief was a ragtime melody or a frenzy in the ‘meetin’ 
house.” He did not worry. Why should he? All his neighbors 
fared alike and all worked on the same principles. 

Mr. Smith saw this and he saw how it all combined to set the 
whites against his people. He had not enjoyed a liberal educa- 
tion, but he had good common sense, energy and perseverance. 
While he was thinking the matter over a Boston paper came into 
his hands. Among other things it told the story of an improve: 
ment society in a New England village and what had been accom- 
plished by it. Here was what he had been looking for so long. 
If they needed improvement societies in New England, how much 
more did they need them in the South. But when he started out 
to create a little enthusiasm among his neighbors, he discovered 
that he had no such material to work with as the organizer had 
in New England. At every turn he was met with such remarks 
as these: “We have no money for such an idea.” “We are run- 
ning behind all the time.” “Our place will hardly pay the inter- 
est on the mortgage.” “We cannot even bury our dead decently.” 
“The rent eats up all the profits,” ete., ete. 

As a result Mr. Smith determined that the conditions of his 
people required original plans and the introduction of new ideas. 
He had learned that the chief enemy of the small farmer who did 
not own his land was the credit system. In the spring these 
small farmers would rent a patch of ground for which they would 
contract to pay a share of the crop. Generally they had no mort- 
gage and must then negotiate a second mortgage with the village 
merchant for food for themselves and families. Doth the land- 
lord and merchant required that cotton should be raised and the 
farmer bought all his living supplies at exorbitant prices. Too 
often he found before his cotton crop was harvested that his fam- 
ily must live until another season in any way they could exist, 
as their credit had already been exhausted. 

The first great enemy of the small farmer in the country or 
the laborer in the village was therefore the credit system. War 
on the credit system must be one of the chief features of the new 
organization. 

Then, too, Mr. Smith found that much of the labor was thrown 
away because of lack of method. A fertile soil and favorable cli- 
mate ought to produce a competence for all, but through laziness 
and shiftlessness no progress was made. 


sroken-down fences 
allowed cattle to destroy the crops raised, and plows were left in 
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the field from one season to another. No effort was made to im- 
prove the cattle and hogs. What few they had were of the poor- 
est grade. It was necessary therefore that the next requirement 
of such a society as Mr. Smith had in mind must emphasize “Bet- 
ter Methods of Farming.” 

Another great failing of the colored people was a lack of co- 
operation. They had little respect for themselves and less respect 
for their neighbors. When one failed through no fault of his 
own there were few if any good Samaritans to help him up. Mr. 
Smith believed in the neighborly hand which encourages one on 
his way. Therefore co-operation must be an important factor in 
building up a strong society. 

The colored people had no insurance society. When sickness 
came they must suffer the loss of time and money, together with 
the extra expense involved. When death came the funeral was 
oftentimes conducted at public expense in the poorest possible 
way. As insurance inculeates thrift and foresight this would be 
a valuable feature of such an organization. All other insurance 
orders were too expensive. This one must be made to fit the spe- 
cial needs of the poorest people. When Mr. Smith was asked to 
explain this feature of their system he said: “If you take the 
branch at Oakland, for example, its treasury contains about $100. 
The monthly dues are five cents per month for nine months, and 
ten cents per month for three months, with ten cents annual 
dues, making a total of 85 cents annually. For this the member, 
if sick, is entitled to $3, if so much is necessary, and in ease of 
death, $20. Of course each branch raises its own money, and the 
more there is in the treasury the more there will be for benev- 
olent purposes. Besides the amount paid out, each member is 
required in addition to administer to the wants of the sick to the 
best of his individual ability, and to nurse him and eare for him 
as a brother. That they do so is well evidenced by an instance 
which occurred not long ago six miles east of Oakland. An old 
brother became sick just at a critical period in his crop. The 
members were called together by Brother Benson, their local 
president, and they went into the brother’s field, chopped his corn 
and cotton, plowed it and then nursed the aged brother; and so 
well was the work done that old Brother Deckard made a better 
crop than any one else.” 

Another great need among the negroes was more taste for 
beauty. Their rattle-down houses, weedy yards and tumble-down 
fences were deplorable. No negro could have any sense of pride 
with such surroundings. Accordingly “Improvement and Beau- 
tifving of Our Homes” became another essential. 

Among other things prepared by Mr. Smith at his odd moments 
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was a little pamphlet written in an entertaining style in the form 
of a catechism, which tells all about this feature of the society. 
He writes as follows: : 

Question—Well, what’s wrong about our homes that we need to 
make it a matter of special organization? 

Answer—A great deal. In the first place very many of us have 
no homes at all, but although living in a civilized country we are 
like wandering nomads, moving from place to place each year. 
Then the abodes of very many of us are untidy, not well fur- 
nished, cheerless, unattractive and not very healthy. When we 
remember that out of these homes are to issue the race itself in 
the next twenty years and that the unwritten law of the land 
is against the recognition in any way of the products of such 
dwellings, you see that we have begun our crusade not a moment 
too soon. 

Q.—Yes, I see the need of something being done to give an‘ 
uplift to the home life of very many of our people, but how are 
you going to revolutionize the character of the environments of 
which you speak? 

A.—We are not going to do it at all. We are simply trying 
to get the colored man to do it himself. All that we propose to do 
is to show him the absolute necessity to take higher ground, so 
far as his home life is concerned, and to stimulate him by the 
organization to make the effort. That, you will acknowledge, is 
a much better way to accomplish this than doing anything for 
him directly yourself. Self Help is our motto. 

Q.—Yes, that’s very good, but to fix up around the home and 
inside takes money, and I don’t see that even if they joined your 
organization and wanted to, that they could do anything much 
in that line. 

A.—You don’t, eh? Well, yvou’ve seen many a man ride to town 
and after spending the day return three sheets in the wind, witha 
bottle of whisky in his pocket for himself, and a bottle of snuff 
for his wife, haven’t you? Have you ever thought of the cost of 
the bottle of snuff and whisky, and what could be done with the 
money that is worse than thrown away? You haven’t? Well, 
let’s figure it out a little. 

Suppose the poor devil went to town, say six or seven miles off; 
hung around, talked and blowed off, took three or four drinks, 
and then bought a flask and started back: 

One flask of whisky, three or four drinks, and 
TOURCRG, WOE: MOAB 666 6 ndeiceiekeceonctacacessscces OO 
One bottle of snuff (any kind) at least........ 15 
One day’s work lost, at least.................. 50 
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Now, let’s work on that man and his wife, let’s convince them 
of the utter folly and wickedness of such action and let’s advise 
him to get— 


3 bars good laundry soap.........eeeeeeeeee eS 15 
2 good cotton towels.......cccccccccccccccccee 10 


1 200d DOOM. 2605s cccccccccecs , P 25 


Calico for curtains for 2 windows.............. 50 
1 package flower Se€€d....cccccccccccccccccccces 05 





TOME ic ccscsqeccnssessé «evewwedsasge So 

The soap will do to scrub the floors, table and children. It 
will also wash their clothes. The broom will help to keep the 
place clean. The curtains will make the room look more like 
home; the nails will help to fix up the front yard so that a few 
flowers can be planted, and the flower seed will help to make the 
yard bright. A broom made out of weeds to sweep the yard will 
soon make the place look as if somebody was living there. Now 
suppose the old man was to invest two-bits in lime and four-bits 
in whitewash and beg somebody for a few honeysuckle roots, or 
buy a five-cent package of morning glory seed. Isn’t it a fact 
that no one would know the place in a few months? Oh, it’s no 
use talking, there’s no law to make a man live like a hog. Our 
people can do better, and they MUST. 

Q.—I admit you have got me cornered so far as improving the 
home is concerned. No man, especially in Texas, is so poor he 
can’t fence in his front yard, sweep the house out and so forth, 
but isn’t it wrong to fix up another man’s place, even though it 
doesn’t cost you much? 

A.—That’s where we make a mistake. We are not fixing up the 
landlord’s property. We are fixing up our own. The broom, the 
curtains, the flower seed, ete., all belong to us, and while it is 
true the fence and building, ete., that we improve belong to the 
landlord, yet it is worth everything that it costs us, and more, 
too, for the influence that it will have on our own families. I do 
believe that one reason for the shiftless, thriftless, squalid con- 
dition of so many of our people is this same one, viz: that what I 
do may benefit some one else. That is not the way to look at 
things. The proper way to think about it is can I afford to have 
my family grow up with not one beautiful or attractive thing 
around them to help in developing in them a love for the true, 
the good and the beautiful? Most assuredly not.’ 

Q. Isee very plainly the full force of your argument. If I 
grasped your meaning you have, in substance, stated that in order 
te make any distinct progress in civilization our environment 
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must be improved, and our characters elevated by such influences 
as would naturally accompany such an effort. At the same time, 
the grand thing about it is that the effort being voluntarily under- 
taken and accomplished without any aid whatever from outsiders 
the gain is permanent, and the chance for development doubled. 
Is that the idea? 


A.—Admirably stated 





nuch better in facet, than 1 could do it 
myself, but one important feature being omitted, and that is, it is 
really a matter of indifference who owns the land, the obligation 
to beautify one’s surrounding, and the great importance of it, and 
the influence it would have upon the children remains the same. 


It is not a question of dollars and cents. It is a question of civi- 
1 . . 
} lization. 
| J The five things which Mr. Smith fights for are, in a nutshell: 


1. The Abolition of the Credit System. 
2. Better Methods of Farming. 
3. Co-operation. 


toe 2 


Proper Care for the Sick and Dead. 

5. Improvement and Beautifying of Our Homes. 

That he is succeeding is evidenced by the statement which he 
makes to readers of Our Day. 
Editor Our Day: 

HE Farmers’ Improvement Society is an effort on the 
‘| part of the negro of America to become free from the 
bondage of debt; to develop forethought and thrift by rais- 
ing as far as possible our supplies at home and buying what 
-annot be so raised for cash and in quantities; to break up 
the one crop system by urging diversified farming; to care 
for the sick and helpless; and to buy and improve homes. 

Recognizing the fact that self-reliant manhood and wo- 
manhood, a pure, intelligent and moral home, and habits of 
steady industry and thrift are treasures which are more 


nape" 


: valuable than empty political honors, the Farmers’ Im- 
i provement Society is endeavoring to revolutionize the ne- 
} groes in these respects. It has at present 2,400 members, 
who are buying 46,000 acres of good land and own over 2,000 
head of cattle and 5,000 horses and mules. They pay taxes 
\ on $635,000 worth of property, have never furnished the 
i penitentiary with an inmate, and the society has the lowest 
' death rate per thousand of any fraternal organization in 
existence. R. L, SMITH. 

' Oakland, Texas. 

‘ He spent five years in developing the Oakland society, and when 
i 


he had finally outlined his plans to his satisfaction and made it 
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a success among the people at home, then he went outside. In 
the past five years more than a hundred new societies have been 
formed in other places and an annual convocation is held to 
which each local society can send one delegate for every twenty- 
five members. All this has been accomplished with no outside 
aid and no salaried oflicers. Mr. Smith has quietly continued to 
teach his school and has spent only Friday nights, Saturdays, 
Sundays and vacations in his philanthropic efforts. He is a great 
admirer of President Booker ‘T. Washington, and that this is 
reciprocated is shown by the statement of Mr. Washington in 
reply to an inquiry, in which he said: “Mr. Smith is a very ex- 
traordinary young man.” 

While attending the Tuskegee Negro Conference three years 
ago Mr. Smith conceived the idea of starting an annual fair in con- 
nection with his societies. He thought this would increase the 
pride of the negro which he was seeking in every way to arouse. 
It would be an easy matter to do this in connection with the 
annual convocation of delegates from the different societies. 
These fairs are increasing in importance so that business men of 
neighboring towns are bidding for them as cities bid for political 
conventions. The fair for 1899 was held in Columbus, Texas, and 
lasted four days, with an average daily attendance of 1,200 people 
of both races. In his address at the third annual convocation, 
Mr. Smith uttered some words of such import that they deserve 
a place here. He said: 

“The conditions of many of our homes has been a source of 
alarm to those who rightly understand the effect of environ- 
ment upon character. In some cabins, a broom is unknown, clean 
bed clothes is a rarity, a half-dozen plates at one time is not to 
be considered while the occupants thereof are ignorant, given to 
whisky drinking and snuff dipping, belief in conjuration and 
other superstitious ideas and in very many the people are not 
aware of the true requirements of marriage life, the sacredness 
of the bond that unites two for life and the responsibility of par- 
entage. Noone has been out among these people to show the way 
of a better life. Our people are teachable. ‘They have been de- 
ceived so often and led astray by designing persons that they are 
slow to take hold. But “the morning light is breaking, the dark- 
ness disappears,” and by and by we shall have everywhere over 
this beautiful land model Christian homes. 

“When we have met and vanquished this insiduous foe, the 
credit svstem, that requires us to pay two prices for what we 
sat, and throw in our manhood and womanhood, our indepen- 
dence and self-respect into the bargain, all duly signed, sealed, 
delivered and recorded, just as long as this system is in existence, 
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just so long do we need organized opposition to it. Until a man is 
master of his earnings, just so long is his development a sealed 
book. It is almost useless to expect civic equality until we have 
reached the stage more generally where we can first manage our 
own business more successfully. 

“Our mission is to rescue the race. It is to lay the foundation 
deep and broad, so that over our bodies bent with toil, upon our 
hearts beating with the grandest purpose that ever lived within 
human breast, the tramp of thousands can be heard marching 
onward toa higher life. Our part is to clear the way, cut down 
the undergrowth, blast out the road and point the coming genera- 
tion to light, freedom, prosperity and power. Carry the news 
back to your homes that the society means business. ‘That we ex- 
pect every member to do his duty and if the path does lead 
through privation, hardships and self-denial, at the end there lies 
happiness, prosperity and a glorious future.” 

A little monthly paper is published by the society called ‘The 
Helping Hand.” In the February issue were some valuable inter- 
views which Mr. Smith had in New York in connection with Pres- 
ident Booker 'T. Washington of Tuskegee. Among others was one 
with Collis P. Huntington, the great Southern Pacific railroad 
magnate, who told him: ‘The trouble with most young men to- 
day, as it has always been, is that they do not wish to take the 
time to do the little things that go to make up success. Their 
heads are filled with big things with nothing to make them out 
of. They want to erect beautiful houses but not brick by brick— 
no, that would be too prosaic, too simple a thing simply to lay a 
brick—they want the whole house built at once. When they 
learn the simpler and better way—that the smaller and commoner 
things must be done before the greater and grander ones, then 
we can look for success.” 

Mr. Smith’s career exemplifies Mr. Huntington’s words. He 
has been building brick by brick and not attempting to do his 
work all at once. A plain man among his people, he has simpiy 
endeavored to do his duty. He is still young and vigorous, and if 
it is granted him to continue to enlarge his work in village and 
country as he has been doing, there is no estimating the good 
he can accomplish in the Christian and economic elevation of his 
race. 


Fee wet 
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By L. M. CronkriGut 


. 


NEW force has been produced by Charles E, Tripler at such 
a moderate expenditure that it promises to be as helpful to 
mankind as electricity. Its uses are so various and its 
application so simple that it can safely be ranked as one of the 
greatest triumphs of inventive genius during the century which 
is ending. In the words of so shrewd a business man as Cyrus H. 
McCormick, president of the Commercial Club of Chicago, “Mr 
Tripler has made this agent available in the industries as well as 
in laboratories. In surgery, for cauterizing and antisepties; in 
storage, for obtaining refrigeration; in transportation, for secur- 
ing anew motive power, and in the laboratory, for investigating 
the properties of matter at low temperatures.” 

When I saw the experiments which were recently performed by 
Mr. Tripler I was amazed. They were more full of wonder than a 
fairy tale and if one did not see them with their own eyes and 
feel them with their own sense of touch, they would consider 
themselves under the influence of a magic spell with Mr. Tripler 
as the prince of wizards. 

One of the first things Mr. Tripler did with the liquid air was to 
make it boil. All that was necessary for that was to let it stand 
in atumbler. ‘the heat of the tumbler itself was enough to cause 
the boiling, and not until the vessel that contained it was reduced 
by it to as low a temperature as the liquid air itself, did the boil- 
ing stop. The boiling and evaporation cause a decrease in the 
amount of nitrogen contained, as the nitrogen passes off first. 
That leaves a mixture so rich in oxygen that combustion is 
greatly accelerated by it. To show this Mr. Tripler lit a match 
and inserted it in the liquid. ‘the match flamed brighter than 
before, though it was in a temperature 312 degrees below zero. 
The same thing happened to a cigarette put in it, and quickly 
consumed, and as well to a piece of steel wire. Another quality 
of the liquid air shown was its dryness. It did not wet the car- 
pet when thrown on it. Substances put in it did not appear wet 
until they had been there long enough to have the temperature 
thoroughly reduced. 

With the preliminaries out of the way, Mr. Tripler began his 
queer tricks. First he soaked a rubber ball in the liquid for a 
moment. Then he threw it to the table. It no longer acted like 
rubber, but rang out like metal. A harder blow broke it into 
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fragments, as if it were glass. About this time we were asking 
Mr. Tripler how it was that such an intensely cold substance 
could be handled. “If you will watch,” he said, “you will see 
that I don’t let it touch me very long at any point. I keep it mov- 
ing. Then it feels less cold than ordinary ice. If it stayed on my 
flesh it would turn it white, and later pieces of flesh would drop 
olf.” 

Professor 'Tripler’s next display was still more striking than 
the others. Putting a couple of steel pins into the partially 
evaporated mixture, rich in oxygen, he soon had both sizzling 
away, and inside of a minute they were welded together when he 
passed them around. Next the professor turned his attention 
to food and vegetables. A saucepan full of liquid air was held out 
by his assistant. Into it he put a nice tenderloin steak. ‘You 
will observe,” said the magician, “that the steak is now cooking 
the air, not the air the steak. In other words, the steak is so 
much hotter that it is furnishing the heat to boil the air.” A 
potato followed the steak. Like a trained cook, the professor 
watched his stewpan. When the bubbling and boiling ceased he 
pulled out the steak, held it up and smashed it down on the table. 
It broke into little fragments, which he then passed around. The 
steak was salmon colored, and the potato much like ivory in ap- 
pearance. A grape was similarly turned into a bullet, and flowers 
were later frozen and passed around. ‘The grape would shatter 
into fragments at a blow, and the flowers crumbled away at a 
touch. Even a tin dipper, of the ordinary kind, which had held 
liquid air, was found to be so brittle from its intense cold that it 
would break like a thin glass tumbler, and indeed much more 
-asily. 

Then he passed to the experiment, showing the expansive power 
of liquid air. He had a little mock engine with him, consisting 
just of a couple of cylinders so arranged that he could confine 
the air in one and let it exert itself in blowing a cork out of the 
other. Half a spoonful of the liquid air poured in this primitive 
engine sent the cork out with a pop almost instantly. Taking a 
more complicated and larger cylinder with a whistle attachment 
and putting it into a jar of water so that it would boil more rap- 
idly by absorbing the heat from the water, he developed in half a 
minute a force which he said amounted to forty or fifty pounds, 
and which set the whistle into shrill tooting at once. 


While waiting for his assistant to freeze mercury into the form 
of a hammer, Mr. Tripler told how liquid air would eat away 
diseased flesh, and how cancer in early stages could invariably be 
cured by the air. He said bad gunshot wounds had been healed 
by it and sciatica of the worst form cured. He looked sorrowfully 
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at the back of his hand, where there was a scar left by too much 
liquid air which got there by mistake a few weeks ago. 

By this time the hammer was ready. It had been made by 
putting the mercury in a card-board mold and pouring on the 
air. The hammer was a great success, and its ringing blows 
quickly drove nails deep into a piece of wood. ‘The mercury re- 
mained in this condition for about twenty minutes. 

His most striking exhibition of the properties of his discovery 
consisted in making a tumbler out of ice, which had the ordinary 
temperature, pouring into it liquid air at a temperature of 312 
below zero, and melting in that a piece of steel and burning some 
carbon. All of this he did while holding the tumbler in his hand. 

After freezing some whisky into solid chunks, and freezing 
some alcohol into crystals, Mr. Tripler made ice in a teakettle 
full of liquid air which he had placed on top of an oil stove. The 
paradoxes were many in this experiment, to the mind of the unin- 
itiated observer. The liquid air boiled when put in the kettle. 
It boiled a little faster when put on the stove. However, as the 
kettle absorbed all the heat, the draught in the stove was down- 
ward instead of upward. “The longer | leave the kettle on the 
fire,” said Mr. Tripler, “the cooler it gets.” Then when water 
was poured into the ketiie the water froze despite the fire. An- 
other strange result was the appearance of the product of com- 
bustion, carbonic acid gas, in the form of a frozen powder on 
the bottom of the teakettle, directly over the flame in the stove. 
He burned hair felt which ordinarily will never burn, by simply 
dipping it in liquid air and then setting fire to it. Saturating 
cotton with liquid air, he exploded it in quick puffs, and said the 
explosive power of liquid air was greater than dynamite. 

“There is more of promise in liquid air,” said Mr. Tripler by 
way of comment, “than there was in the electro-magnet, from 
which all electrical science comes, when it was first shown to the 
world. These experiments prepare another epoch for the world.” 
He then took occasion to deny statements that had been attrib- 
uted to him that he proposed to make ten gallons of liquid air 
out of three gallons, thus introducing a form of perpetual motion 
into his plans. What he had meant was that by using three gal- 
lons of liquid air over and over in a proper machine, much as 
amomnia is used over and over in making ice, he could produce 
the ten gallons. He indicated that in the future commercial pro- 
cesses liquid air would be obtained by condensing rather than 
by compressing air. “Liquid air,” he said, “is nothing but air 
with the heat taken out of it, and one can use the heat in running 
engines and doing the work of the world. The time is coming 
when liquid air will be as cheap as water in the boiler of the 
ordinary engine.” 
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fragments, as if it were glass. About this time we were asking 
Mr. Tripler how it was that such an intensely cold substance 
could be handled. “If you will watch,” he said, “you will see 
that I don’t let it touch me very long at any point. I keep it mov- 
ing. Then it feels less cold than ordinary ice. If it stayed on my 
flesh it would turn it white, and later pieces of flesh would drop 
olf.” 
Professor 
the others. 


r 


Tripler’s next display was still more striking than 
Putting a couple of steel pins into the partially 
evaporated mixture, rich in oxygen, he soon had both sizzling 
away, and inside of a minute they were welded together when he 
passed them around. 


Next the professor turned his attention 
to food and vegetables. 


A saucepan full of liquid air was held out 
by his assistant. Into it he put a nice tenderloin steak. “You 
will observe,” said the magician, “that the steak is now cooking 
the air, not the air the steak. In other words, the steak is so 
much hotter that it is furnishing the heat to boil the air.” A 
potato followed the steak. 


Like a trained cook, the professor 
watched his stewpan. 


When the bubbling and boiling ceased he 
pulled out the steak, held it up and smashed it down on the table. 
It broke into little fragments, which he then passed around. The 
steak was salmon colored, and the potato much like ivory in ap- 
pearance, <A grape was similarly turned into a bullet, and flowers 
were later frozen and passed around. ‘The grape would shatter 
into fragments at a blow, and the flowers crumbled away at a 
touch. Even a tin dipper, of the ordinary kind, which had held 
liquid air, was found to be so brittle from its intense cold that it 
would break like a thin glass tumbler, and indeed much more 
sasily. 

Then he passed to the experiment, showing the expansive power 
of liquid air. He had a little mock engine with him, consisting 
just of a couple of cylinders so arranged that he could confine 
the air in one and let it exert itself in blowing a cork out of the 
other. Half a spoonful of the liquid air poured in this primitive 
engine sent the cork out with a pop almost instantly. Taking a 
more complicated and larger cylinder with a whistle attachment 
and putting it into a jar of water so that it would boil more rap- 
idly by absorbing the heat from the water, he developed in half a 
minute a force which he said amounted to forty or fifty pounds, 
and which set the whistle into shrill tooting at once. 

While waiting for his assistant to freeze mercury into the form 
of a hammer, Mr. Tripler told how liquid air would eat away 
diseased flesh, and how cancer in early stages could invariably be 
cured by the air. 
by it and sciatica of the worst form cured. 


He said bad gunshot wounds had been healed 
He looked sorrowfully 
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at the back of his hand, where there was a scar left by 
liquid air which got there by mistake a few weeks ago. 

By this time the hammer was ready. It had been made by 
putting the mercury in a card-board mold and pouring on the 
air. ‘The hammer was a great success, and its ringing blows 
quickly drove nails deep into a piece of wood. ‘The mercury re- 
mained in this condition for about twenty minutes. 

His most striking exhibition of the properties of his discovery 
consisted in making a tumbler out of ice, which had the ordinary 
temperature, pouring into it liquid air at a temperature of 312 
below zero, and melting in that a piece of steel and burning some 
‘arbon. <All of this he did while holding the tumbler in his hand. 

After freezing some whisky into solid chunks, and freezing 
some alcohol into crystals, Mr. Tripler made ice in a teakettle 
full of liquid air which he had placed on top of an oil stove. The 
paradoxes were many in this experiment, to the mind of the unin- 
itiated observer. The liquid air boiled when put in the kettle. 
It boiled a little faster when put on the stove. 


too much 


However, as the 
kettle absorbed all the heat, the draught in the stove was down- 
ward instead of upward. “The longer | leave the kettle on the 
fire,” said Mr. Tripler, “the cooler it gets.” Then when water 
was poured into the ketiie the water froze despite the fire. An- 
other strange result was the appearance of the product of com- 
bustion, carbonic acid gas, in the form of a frozen powder on 
the bottom of the teakettle, directly over the flame in the stove. 
He burned hair felt which ordinarily will never burn, by simply 
dipping it in liquid air and then setting fire to it. Saturating 
cotton with liquid air, he exploded it in quick puffs, and said the 
explosive power of liquid air was greater than dynamite. 

“There is more of promise in liquid air,” said Mr. Tripler by 
way of comment, “than there was in the electro-magnet, from 
which all electrical science comes, when it was first shown to the 
world. These experiments prepare another epoch for the world.” 
He then took occasion to deny statements that had been attrib- 
uted to him that he proposed to make ten gallons of liquid air 
out of three gallons, thus introducing a form of perpetual motion 
into his plans. What he had meant was that by using three gal- 
lons of liquid air over and over in a proper machine, much as 
amomnia is used over and over in making ice, he could produce 
the ten gallons. He indicated that in the future commercial pro- 
cesses liquid air would be obtained by condensing rather than 
by compressing air. “Liquid air,” he said, “is nothing but air 
with the heat taken out of it, and one can use the heat in running 
engines and doing the work of the world. The time is coming 
when liquid air will be as cheap as water in the boiler of the 
ordinary engine.” 
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After such a display of the possibilities of liquid air the read- 
ers of Our Day naturally wish to know something of the dis- 
covery of this new force and the method of production. Prof. 
Tripler is not the discoverer of the fact that air can be liquefied, 
that honor, belonging to Professor James Dewar, of England. In 
1877 Raoul Pictet, a French chemist, succeeded in liquefying 
oxygen under enormous pressure at a low temperature. Fifteen 
years later M. Olzewski, a Polish chemist, liquefied nitrogen, the 
other component of air. About that time Professor Dewar began 
to experiment independently in the polar region and succeeded in 
liquefying air in small quantities. ‘The first ounce of liquid air 
which he produced cost about $3,000, but after awhile he reduced 
the cost to about $500 a pint. 

The possibility of liquefying air thus had been established, but 
owing to the immense cost the experiments that could be made 
with it in chemical laboratories were limited. Then Mr. ‘Tripler 
took hold of the discovery. He recognized the great importance 
of liquid air in different branches of science and industry, pro- 
vided it could be made cheaply in large quantities. He con- 
structed an apparatus, and, after several unsuccessful attempts, 
achieved his object. At the present time—and the liquefication of 
air is stillin its infancy—Mr. Tripler says he can produce liquid 
air at the rate of fifty gullons a day at a cost of about 20 cents 
a gallon. 

Liquid air is merely ordinary air which, under pressure and at 
an extremely low temperature, has become liquefied. The pro- 
cess of liquefication may be illustrated by the analogous example 
of water. If a piece of ice is heated it melis and forms water. 
If the heating process is continued above the boiling yoint the 
water will become transformed into steam. Water bears the 
same relation to stcam that liquefied air bears to air. Steam can 
exist only at a temperature above 212 degrees Fahrenheit. If it 
is allowed to escape in a temperature below that point it at once 
will be condensed into water again, and if the water is exposed 
to a temperature below zero of Fahrenheit it will become solid, 
orice. Liquid air can exist only at a temperature of 312 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit. If the temperature rises above that point 
it begins to boil, as water does at 212 degrees above zero. The 
difference is that water exposed to a higher temperature is trans- 
formed into steam, liquid air into ordinary air. The transforma- 
tion of any liquid into a gaseous state is accompanied by enor- 
mous expansion and absorption of heat. The heat is drawn from 
the surrounding air and reduces its temperature to such an ex- 


tent that it may cause a corresponding condensation or even solid- 
ification of the moisture contained in it or even of the air itself. 
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Mr. Tripler’s method of producing liquid air in New York is as 
follows: In a strong chamber air is subjected to a pressure of 
2,500 pounds to the square inch. The heat caused by the com- 
pression is removed by conducting the pipes containing the com- 
pressed air through coolers filled with running water of a low 
temperature. From the compressor the air is conducted to the 
liquefier. There it is allowed to escape in a small but powerful 
stream. It rushes over another pipe which contains the air to be 
liquefied. The expanding air greedily absorbs the heat of the 
pipe and of the air contained in it and soon such an intense degree 
of cold prevails in the pipe that tue air becomes liquid and drips 
or runs out of a faucet at the Jower end. After the engine of 
the compressor is once started it takes but fifteen minutes to get 
liquid air. 

From a purely practical standpoint the most important use of 
liquefied air is as a motive power. Its expansive power is so great, 
compared with the cost of its production, that it is thought to be 
but a question of time when engines stationary and locomotive, 
will utilize liquid air instead of steam, naptha gas or electricity 
as motive power. The engines which Mr. Tripler uses in the 
manufacture of liquid air are propelled by the expansive power 
of liquid air, and the success which he has achieved in that respect 
makes him sanguine in regard to the future development of its 
uses as a motive power. 

There is reason to expect some vast changes in the economic 
world when liquid air becomes generally introduced. The many 
possibilities wrapped up in the discovery and the serious attention 
which men of large business affairs are giving to it indicate that 
it will be rapidly pushed to the front. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FARMER 


A SYMPOSIUM 


HE tide has turned in favor of the farmer. Within the 
recollection of many readers of Our Day the farmer was a 
word of reproach in the mouths of many. He was looked 

down upon much as a serf. He had no future other than grind- 
ing toil and hard fare. Independent as was his life in some re- 
spects, he felt bowed with his lowly lot. Today his future looks 
bright because he is becoming educated. ‘The successful farmer 
of today works less with his hands and more with his head. As 
the successful business man more and more mixes brains with his 
enterprises, so the farmer is mixing brains with his soils. 

In this advancement the agricultural colleges are doing a great 
work. Their teachers stand on the mountain tops, as it were, 
and from their position they are qualified to forecast the future. 
In some sections of the country it is confidently asserted that the 
rush from the farms to the city has been checked by these institu- 
tions. Itis stated that at the Agricultural College of Minnesota, 
for instance, the success in training its students has been so 
great that an average of ninety-five out of every one hundred 
of its students return to the farm and put into practice the ad- 
vance methods taught practically in the scnool. Fifty young 
women in the institution have taken up the study of scientific 
farming. 

There are now sixty-five colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanical arts in the United States that have been endowed by 
the acts of Congress, and forty-eight states and territories, and 
in many of these colleges remarkable results have been 
achieved. The longer they have been. established the more 
confidence has been reposed in them, and their instructors as a 
rule have been practical, clear-headed men as is evidenced by the 
symposium presented in this connection. The classes in agricul- 
ture in these schools range in enrollment from 200 to 900 students. 
The total enrollment is 30,000. The full course in agriculture 
covers four years, and practical farmers who know enough of 
other matters to make them intelligent and desirable citizens are 
being sent out from these colleges at the rate of 8,000 a year, or 
80,000 in a decade. That they will assist wonderfully in the de- 
velopment of the country need not be doubted. Their knowledge 
and training will enable them to get more out of the earth and 
themselves than the tens of thousands of other earnest and hon- 
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est men who have taken up homesteads and gone to farming with- 
out knowledge of or preparation for the cultivation of the soil. 

The symposium on the future farmer in the South as well as 
in fhe North, is as follows: 


STUPENDOUS CHANGES PREDICTED 


By PRoF, E. DAVENPORT 


~HE twentieth century will witness stupendous changes in 
‘| agriculture and in her people. ‘This great industry has 
remained almost undeveloped from the beginning until now, for 
the highest art of the ancients or the moderns realized nothing 
better than large yields of common crops in favorable years, and 
famine conditions in unfavorable ones. There was systematic 
breeding and improvement of nel.ner animals nor plants till 
modern times, and it is altogether likely that the present gener- 
ation has witnessed the origin of more varieties of fruits and veg- 
etables than were ever known before. 

This business of improvement by careful selection has but just 
commenced, and in 1999 they will wonder that we of this day were 
content with such varieties as now make their way to even our 
best markets. One day the seeming impossibility will be attained 
and we shall unite quality, yield and ability to keep and stand 
shipment. At that timé animals will be bred even more than now 
for definite purposes, and the intelligence of the horse will be 
bred as much for speed as for strength. 

They will realize better than we do now that the two funda- 
mentals of good agriculture are improved varieties and a fertile 
soil; the first will be gotten from regular breeders of plants as 
well as of animals, and the second will be secured by a more ra- 
tional treatment of the land, having in mind the needs of sueceed- 
ing generations. They will have breeders of corn and wheat, of 
clover, timothy and potatoes, as we now have of cattle, sheep 
and pigs. They will breed fruits, flowers and vegetables then as 
we breed horses now and every good farmer will buy his stock of 
a specialist. 

There will never be a single type of farmer until the millen- 
nium. There will be good and bad of all degrees. There will 
never be any hope for the bad, they will be no better off then than 
now, if indeed they will endure those conditions as well as these. 
They will be crowded into the poorer lands that will not repay 
the expenditure of the cultivated energy of the coming days. 

All the advance will come to the good farmers. They will learn 
to prevent the waste of fertility in growing crops and each suec- 
ceeding generation of these families will grow better established 
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in the land and have a more controlling influence in its affairs. 
They will avoid the waste from ineflicient machinery and the 
losses from animals not adapted to the desired purpose. 

They will be cultivated people, will be educated in their busi- 
ness and in the affairs of American citizenship. ‘They will exert 
more influence politically then than now because it will be in- 
creasingly more difficult for an individual to become prominent 
among his fellows without the initial advantage of land. Each 
new generation begins over again and the land owner has an in- 
creasingly important advantage over those who have no wealth 
in material things. Already the call for public service is for men 
who have succeeded in their own affairs. If this continues, then 
public service will ultimately call the man and it will not be one 
of the professions to be followed at will. 

It would be bold to recklessness to attempt to prophesy what 
will follow improved conditions in agriculture and its people. 
The reaction will be upon all classes and all professions. Certain- 
ly not the least will be that upon the farmer himself and his fam- 
ily. They will be better housed than now, not so much in larger 
buildings as in those that better lend themselves to the health, 
comfort and culture of the family who call it home, and this if 
anything will be the typical American home. 

Why do we predict these sweeping changes in a calling that has 
by common consent for all time been one of slaves, or at best 
of peasants? We do it first of all because this is the first great 
country so established as to foster agriculture and develop her 
people. This is a country where the standing of a citizen is not 
fixed by his profession, and that leaves every profession free to 
develop its full resources and exhibit its real greatness. 

These changes are predicted, second, because the great work 
has already commenced and is beginning to develop sufficiently 
to indicate the line of progress. Agricultural schools have been 
established only one generation and in that brief time have passed 
the stage of experiment and have shown the need of their exist- 
ence. Prejudice against the farmer has disappeared and preju- 
dice against agriculture as a subject of study is disappearing 
from our schools. Not only that, but the number who are ask- 
ing for instruction and the facilities that are being provided for 
teaching indicate that Americans are studying agriculture seri- 
ously and propose to have it taught to the coming generations. 

The general government in 1862 not only gave to each state 
30,000 acres for each Congressman which it was entitled for the 
establishment of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts, but also in 1887 appropriated annually to each state 
$15,000 for an experimental station for the investigation and dis- 
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covery of the principles of agricultural practice, and again in 1890 
it appropriated $25,000 annually to each for the further endow- 
ment of the colleges established upon the agricultural land grant. 

What the states are doing may well be illustrated by the action 
of Illinois in its last General Assembly, which appropriated from 
the funds of the state $150,000 for an agricultural building and 
enacted further that not less than one-half the funds arising 
from the government grants should be devoted to instruction in 
technical agriculture. 

This will provide the University of Illinois with a building with 
more than a quarter of a mile of exterior outline and nearly two 
acres of floor space. 

Again in place of agriculture being taught by one man as was 
science a generation ago, it is now taught by no less than a 
dozen, each developing a special field of the great subject and de- 
pending upon his co-laborers for the remainder. The best en- 
dorsement at the hands of the general public and the best evi- 
dence of progress is that the more we subdivide the better is the 
work received, and the call among students is for expert instruc- 
tion along special lines. This cannot fail to indicate what the 
twentieth century farmer will be like. 


igricultural Experiment Station, Urbana, Ill. 


THE FARMER FIFTY YEARS HENCE 


By PRoF. THOMAS SHAW 


~HE model farmer in 1950 will be a man who has had a 
‘| thorough training in an agricultural college. Added to the 
practical experience which he was favored with when a boy on 
his father’s farm, he will be more of a specialist than of a gen- 
eral farmer, since the necessity for concentration of effort will 
increase with the ever increasing keenness of competition in 
farming. While he will not slave away at work all the time, he 
will carefully plan every detail of his work, and will have a vigi- 
lant eye to its proper execution. Though he will not have much 
time to spend in physical labor, he will take a hand in the same 
when work is pressing, and will be able to do such work as well 
or better than any man he employs. Several of the foremost 
agricultural papers published on the continent will come regu- 
larly to his office. There he will read carefully so far as they 
furnish information in his particular line, and with the further 
aid of bulletins issued by the agricultural colleges, he will thus 
be enabled to keep up with the march of improvement in his own 
special line. 
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Socially he will be able to stand well in any company. ‘To that 
sturdiness and self-dependence in character which is the out- 
come of life in the country, he will add refinement, which so 
many farmers despise at the present time. Intellectually, he will 
be an independent and correct thinker. Politically he will be pop- 
ular as a representative of the people, and he will be a man who 
can’t be bought or sold. Morally he will be an example of what 
plebian simplicity and blamelessness ought to be. Along with his 
fellows, in a more complete sense than ever, he will be what his 
ancestors have ever been—the bulwark of the Republic. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, St. Anthony Park, Minn. 


FUTURE OF THE SOUTHERN FARMER 
By PRorF, J. F. DUGGAR 


E are endeavoring at this station to point out the means by 
which the all-cotton farmer may engage in diversified 
agriculture. The fundamental necessity of the cotton farmer is 
such a change in his crops and management as will build up the 
fertility of his soil, which has been largely dissipated through the 
continuous culture of hoed crops and the sale of nearly every 
crop produced on the farm. 

We have for this reason taken as the principal task of the Agri- 
cultural Department of this college and station the investigation 
and demonstration of the means by which so-called ‘texhausted” 
soils may be brought up to a high standard of fertility. This of 
course is naturally effected when suflicient numbers of livestock 
are maintained on the farm. But our farmers have not the neces- 
sary livestock, though strenuous efforts are being made by many 
to increase their herds of cattle and hogs. 

Until a sufficient number of livestock can be bred to furnish the 
necessary stable manure, soil improvement in the South must be 
effected by the growth of leguminous plants, to be consumed as 
far as practicable by the livestock of the farm, and the excess 
to be used as green manure. 

We have under way, or completed, numerous experiments rela- 
tive to the manurial values of different leguminous plants and the 
amount by which such plants increase the yield of the following 
crop of grain or grass; touching the relative values of stubble and 
entire plant of cowpeas, velvet beans, hairy vetch, ete., as ferti- 
lizers; best methods of growing such plants, and especially the 
means by which vetch, crimson clover, alfalfa, and other plants 
equally valuable for forage and fertilizer may be made to thrive 
on soils previously pronounced unfit for them. 
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On such soils we have been able to obtain a two to ten-fold 
increase in the yield of hay simply by inoculating the soil with 
the requisite bacteria, using, in sowing vetch, seed from an old 
vetch field or from a row of English peas; using for clover, soil 
from an old clover field, ete. This work has demonstrated the 
practicability of growing forage and engaging in the livestock 
industry on soils hitherto deemed unfit for anything but cotton, 
peanuts and sweet potatoes. 

Another line of work to which the writer is devoting consid- 
erable attention is economical pork production on a minimum 
corn ration. This involves the investigation of the relative yields 
and feeding value of peanuts, sweet potatoes, velvet beans, 
chufas, artichokes, cowpeas, rape, crimson clover, vetch and other 
pasture plants. In its scope come also the determination of the 
most economical methods of growing and utilizing these food 
crops and a comparison of the ordinary concentrated foodstuffs 
of the South. 

Cotton culture is by no means neglected. In addition to numer- 
ous investigations with cotton on the Station Farm, the fertilizer 
requirements of cotton growing in the different soils of the state 
are engaging our attention. These co-operative soil tests are 
annually conducted under the writer’s direction by from thirty 
to fifty farmers in as many portions of the state, and the usual 
number of plots thus employed each year is 300 to 400. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala. 
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METHOD IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


By Cuarvtes A. BLANCHARD 


President of Wheaton College 


ROFESSOR GREEN well says: ‘The divinity and authority 
of the Scriptures have heretofore been defended against the 
outside world of unbelievers; but the question is now raised 

and the supreme authority of the Scriptures contested within the 
church itself.” Professor Green proceeds to say that heretofore 
the authority of the Bible has been assumed by the churches of 
Great Lritain and this country. In all controversies the appeal 
has been to the Scriptures,*What does the Bible teach ?—has been 
the question—but now the inquiry is, “What is the Bible?” Is 
it the Word of God? or the word of man? or is it part God’s Word 
and part man’s word? And if it be indeed part from God and part 
from man, are these two parts separable? Can we set out certain 
books and say these are from God; are of divine authority and 
must be obeyed under pain of damnation, while certain other 
books are from man and may be properly questioned, doubted, 
disputed or denied? i. e., Is the Bible all from God, or all from 
man, or are parts that may be designated from each, or is the 
whole such a mixture of God’s work and man’s work that no one 
can separate the two? I quote ad sensum from ‘Moses and the 
Prophets,” pages 9 and 10. 

IT call this the most important question before the churches of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Rites, ceremonies, doctrines and duties 
are ascertained and established by the reason of man or the au- 
thority of God. If they originate in the reason of one group of 
men they may be rejected by the reason of another group. No 
man bows before another man. If we have no revelation from 
God we have no authority and one doctrine has as good standing 
as another. e.g. Some men say that Jesus Christ was born of 
a human father and mother, others say that He was co-cternal 
with God the Father, and as to His human life was begotten of 
the Holy Ghost. Some say that He was man, others that He was 
God—manifested in the flesh. Unless God has spoken on this 
question no man knows or can know what the truth is. Some 
teach that men dying in sin, unrepentant, go into the presence 
of God and the holy angels to dwell; others teach that they go 
into hell, where they are tormented in flame. Unless God has 
spoken on this subject we have no authoritative word concerning 
it. It is not needful to say that the Bible reaffirms the doctrines 
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of natural religion, nor is it worth while in this presence to mul- 
tiply instances to show that the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are established by the Bible or are not established at all. 
No man can tell li w sin can be pardoned, nor even that it can be 
pardoned unless God has spoken on that matter. It follows that 
ii the Bible is man’s word, or if it is the Word of God and man 
so mixed and mingled that we cannot put our hands on certain 
portions of it and say, “These are the words of God,” the founda- 
tion of Christian churches are gone and we are shut up to nature 
and reason, a veritable Babel where we so greatly need to hear 
the clear and certain voice of God. Many questions are at this 
time interesting and important. The question, “What is the 
Bible?” is most weighty of them all. 

Our inquiry is not at all as to the purpose or the conclusions of 
Biblical criticism. Textual criticism seeks to give us the Word 
originally written and Higher Criticism to ascertain the dates, 
the authors and the values of the books which the Lower Crit- 
icism provides. The problem of textual criticism is vital, if the 
Bible be God’s Word. If he has spoken we need to know precisely 
what he said. The questions as to the dates, integrity, authen- 
ticity and values are interesting to the curious, but are of com- 
paratively little importance to those who accept the Bible as the 
Word of God. You are not specially interested to know whether 
I employ one stenographer or two, or ten or more. If you know 
that my letters, notes and testaments are mine, the persons, 
times and places, by whom, at which and in which I executed 
those letters, notes and testaments are matters with which busy 


people need not occupy themselves. The only reason why the 





problems of Higher Criticism are important is because of their re- 
lation to the question: “Is the Bible God’s Word?” 

Critics have published many conclusions as the result of their 
investigations, e. g. That the Pentateuch was not written by 
Moses, to whom it has been generally assigned, but that on the 
contrary it is a compilation or reduction from documents the 
most ancient of which was not written until Moses, if such a per- 
son ever existed, had been dead for hundreds of years. That 
few if any of the Psalms attributed to David were written by 
him. That Isaiah is not the work of the prophet whose name it 
bears. That Jonah is not a narrative of events, but a work of 
the imagination. That Job is an ancient poem and is not, as 
appears to others, 9 biography. We do not at this time deal with 
any of these questions. Important as they are in some aspects, 
they dwarf into insignificance when compared with the method 
by which they are derived. 


Suppose we should prove that the Pentateuch was written by 
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Moses and at the same time should leave undisturbed the false 
and vicious method of judgment respecting the Bible which led 
men to deny his work, what would we gain? The refutation 
would be accepted by some, doubted by others, and while we 
were busy in demolishing one creation of the imagination another 
could be reared, and when that was overthrown a third might 
frown upon us. The question whether the Gospels are histories 
or myths is one which interests every believer, but sound canons 
for judging of them and other portions of the Bible are evidently 
as important if not more so. We therefore decline at this time 
all issues aside from the one proposed. No matter whether the 
first Higher Critics were men of Christian, Jewish, or Pagan 
faith; no matter whether modern critics are men of apostolic 
character and temper or not; no matter whether the conclusions 
at which men have arrived are true or false, our question is, What 
is a sound method in Biblical criticism? and we reply: 

First, such a method will recognize the fact that the Bible 
is arevelation for all men and that therefore its evidences must 
be level to the comprehension of all men. Dr. Ladd in his “What 
Is the Bible?” page 5, says: “It follows, therefore, that the task 
of appealing to the Bible, to tell us what the Bible is, involves 
the consideration of a multitude of difficult and complicated 
inquiries of a critical and historical kind. It is a task which the 
unlearned but devout believer cannot perform for himself, for 
it involves the making of many discriminations which demand 
special information and a special training.” 

We dissent in toto from this proposition. ‘The vast majority of 
men have been, are now, and are likely to be in the future what 
Dr. Ladd would call unlearned men. They toil in mines and 
shops and factories, in offices, on railway lines, on steamships and 
in stores. It seems as if millions were still to be made meat 
for cannon and camp fevers by the greed and ambition of those 
who make wars for poor boys to fight. If a common man cannot 
appeal to the Bible to learn what it is, then ninty-nine hun- 
dredths of the human race are shut out from the possibility of 
this knowledge. They must hire the hundredth remaining to 
tell them from the Bible what the Bible is and then they cannot 
learn, for the men who consider themselves equipped for the 
work do not agree as to results. In general they declare the 
books of the Bible to be non-authentic, unhistorical, unscientific 
and contradictory. But as to who the authors were, how the 
books were composed, or when, or where, or what doctrines are 
taught by those books or chapters, which are true they do not 
at allagree. They do not even agree as to the Deity of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, nor as to the question whether His death 
was an atonement for sin. 
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A method which is available only for a smail minority of men 
and which conducts that minority to no certain conclusions, is a 
vicious method. Unless the Book is so evidently divine as to 
carry its credentials on its face it fails of its purpose as a reve- 
lation formen. If the Bible is the work of men it cannot be an 
authority for other men. If it is part God’s and part man’s; if 
truth and error, agreement and contradiction, fact and fiction 
are so mingled that no one but a man “equipped in all the laws 
and facts of” what is strangely called “historical criticism” can 
disentangle them, and if this man can adopt a fragmentary hy- 
pothesis one day, a documentary theory the next; declare that the 
Elohistic writing is most ancient, and then be equally sure that 
the Jehovistic is entitled to that honor; if we must come at the 
Bible in that way we shall never get to it at all. There is no 
Bible at all, only a lot of disjecta membra of what was once sup- 
posed to be one. A sound method of Biblical criticism will be 
available for every man who is required to believe and obey the 
Book on pain of eternal death. 

But one may say, ‘““Is there tnen no value in scholarship?” 
Evidently there is value in scholarship if it be put to its own work. 
It requires study to put the Hebrew and Greek into English and 
other tongues. No one but a student is competent to say whether 
Elohim or Jehovah occurs more frequently in a given section of 
a given book. No one but a scholar is able to pass on the com- 
parative diction and style of the first thirty-nine and the last 
twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah. But the inferences to be drawn 
from the facts are subjects for the operation of common sense 
and here the student may be at a disadvantage as compared 
with a plowman. I repeat, the Bible is a universal book. It be- 
longs to all times, to all races, to all stages of civilization. It is 
as good for a savage as for a servant, and if loved and obeyed 
affects the two in the same manner. Such a book must be judged 
by rules which appeal to the judgment of mankind. 

Second, a sound method of Biblical criticism will recognize the 
practical character of the work. The Bible assumes to control the 
livesof men. Jt tells them what time to get up in the morning, 
how to manage their farms, what to do with the money, how to 
treat their wives and children, how to be good ofiicials and good 
citizens, how to deal with Sunday newspapers and Sunday street 
ears. It teaches them how to live and how to die, how to get rid 
of sins, and how to become established in holy character. Now 
this practical character is to be admitted and taught. As soon 
as men begin to speculate respecting authorship and time, to ex- 
haust their strength in minute and fanciful eriticism, the Bible 
loses its distinetive character. Isaiah spoke and wrote in a time 
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when the Jews were being destroyed by idolatry, luxury, avarice, 
Sabbath breaking and official corruption. le told the people that 
unless they repented and forsook their sins they would be de- 
stroyed. He also threatened the heathen who surrounded and 
warred against them and declared that after God’s purpose had 
been fulfilled in chastening His own people they should be glori- 
ously delivered and the pagan peoples should be utterly de- 
stroyed. 

Our own age is much like that in which the great prophet did 
his work. ‘The same lessons which they required we need. ‘Lne 
duty of a Christian scholar is to explain these threatened judg- 
ments to the ease-loving, pleasure-seeking, iadol-worshipping, Sab- 
bath-breaking folk of our time and to say to them, Except ye re- 
pent ye shall all likewise perish. Instead of uoing this many are 
trying to guess whether there was one Isaian or more than one. 
They do not pretend that there is historic proof respecting this 
matter. No monument or manuscript contradicts the solemn 
voice of more than two thousand years as it ascribes the Book 
to one great prophet of Judah. And yet certain persons busy 
themselves in a microscopic scrutiny of diction and style and 
conjecture that more than one hand was engaged in its composi- 
tion. So far as this sort of study prevails, the purpose for which 
the Book was written fails. 

Third. A sound method of Biblical criticism will allow for 
growth and ripening in power as a writer. Suppose we admit 
that the diction, style, mode of thought and historic setting of 
the first thirty-nine chapters of Isaiah differ noticeably from 
those of the last twenty-seven. Let us make the same admission 
concerning the evangel of John and the Revelation, concerning 
Hebrews and other Pauline epistles, between one Psalm and 
another. Does this prove or even tend to prove that more than 
one person was engaged on the writings compared? If we should 
hold that the writers were under no divine illumination, lived 
always in the same place, made no progress in intellectual life or 
in spiritual apprehension, we might admit that there is weight 
in such an argument, but even then there would be no proof, and 
the discussion would be of no practical value. It is really a mat- 
ter of patience to read articles designed to show that the writ- 
ings of aman who certainly exhibits as much intellectual power 
as most of his critics could have made no progress, no change in 
diction, style or content of message during fifty or sixty years of 
prophetic labor. A recent writer examines “In Memoriam” under 
the canons popular among higher critics and discovers traces of 
Latin documents, pagan writing, devout Christian contributors 
and so on, all fused into one poem by some unknown redactor 
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and lyingly claimed by Alfred Tennyson. A prophet of God is 
at least entitled to make as much improvement, as many changes 
in style as a poet or professor of our own time. He has the same 
right to present two views of a great theme that all intelligent 
persons have in our own day. 

Fourth. <A sound Biblical criticism allows for the Divine in- 
spiration and revelation. One may in our day read entire vol- 
umes on biblical study and find scarcely a reference to the Holy 
Spirit. He will be told that Paul could not have said this and that 
Veter would not have said that. One writer recently told us 
what “Moses would have said if alive,” after adopting a theory 
that the books commonly assigned to him were written hundreds 
of years after he died. Some such writers degrade the idea of 
inspiration, saying that the Bible was inspired just as all good 
books are. Some deny it, alleging that God had nothing to do 
with the Bible or at least with portions of it, and others ignore 
the work of the Holy Spirit, quietly omitting him from their 
writings. I recently heard a body of ministers burst into laugh- 
ter at the suggestion that Moses wrote the account of his own 
death. Ido not care to affirm that the great lawgiver wrote the 
eight verses in question, but it would interest me very greatly 
to hear some one who believes that the Holy Spirit was the 
author of Deuteronomy try to show that he did not; or, better 
still, that he could not have done so. Did the Holy Spirit write 
the Bible, or did men do it? If “prophecy came not in olden 
time by the will of man, but holy men spake as moved by the 
Holy Spirit” (II Peter 1:21) then any method of criticism which 
ignores that fact and busies itself to conjecture what men might, 
could, would or should do or have done is an absurd trifling with 
the Word of God. 

Fifth. A sound method of Biblical criticism must recognize the 
truth that spiritual things are spiritually discerned. Of course 
there is no necessary antagonism between devotion and learning. 
Many men of most profound minds have been also baptized with 
the fire of love for souls. But men who know books and lack 
this enduement are very poorly qualified to pass on questions 
respecting the Bible. A lazy man, filled up with beer and tobacco 
is not in condition to judge as to the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. He may be an excellent grammarian, or rhetorician, or 
logician even, but he is not qualified to act'as a Bible critic. A 
pious day laborer who rears a family of boys and girls to useful 
and honorable lives on his scanty wage is far more likely to arrive 
ai the truth than he. 

Sixth. A sound method of Biblical criticism must recognize 
the supreme authority in matters of faith of Jesus and His disci- 
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ples. And it must not recognize it in general and proceed to deny 
it in detail. If it is possible for me to give his endorsement of a 
work, then our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ gave His to the Old 
Testament, and as Mr. Moody said, He selected for special authen- 
tication those portions and facts which infidelity ridicules or 
denies. ‘The journey of Jonah, the fate of Sodom, and the writ- 
ings of Moses all seem to be certified in the plainest manner. He 
says nothing of “contradictions,” “historical,” “scientific,” 
”* “errors.” He declares that he comes to 
fulfill the law and that not a jot or tittle of it shall pass till all 
be fulfilled. It is no honor to him to laud him in general and 
then proceed to cast doubt on His birth and make His words 
those of a vainglorious boaster or a lunatic. 


“moral” and “religious 


Seventh. A sound method of Biblical criticism must be histor- 
ical, not literary, i. e., conjectural. Documents which have for 
their verification the consenting testimony of the Son of God and 
the church through ages cannot be called upon to prove their 
title because some professor living twe or three thousand years 
after they were written cannot understand them. If the Lord 
Jesus and His apostles had been mere men with no more inspir- 
ation or divine insight than our present exegetes, their opinions 
concerning the Old Testament would have been far more valu- 
able than those of an equal number of teachers living in a land 
distant from Palestine and two thousand years later in time. It 
is too late in the day for men to disturb the faith of the church 
by mere subjective criticism, especially when they openly or 
silently place as foundations for their work the denial of the 
supernatural. 

Men who laugh at the suggestion that Moses may have written 
the record of one day after he was dead, try to tell us what men 
must have said or could not have said two thousand years before 
they were born. They laugh at the statement that God told Moses 
what to write and then take texts from the Bible as if it were the 
word of God. We are ready to admit every fact. All ancient 
manuscripts and monuments may be called into court. Any 
statements which are shown to be untrue must be rejected. But 
when this has been honestly and thoroughly done there will 
remain the Word of God. Miracles will be native to it. The 
supernatural will be as natural to it as the natural is to us. By 
this book we must live. In it only will we find the way to God 
and the man or people who trifle with it will die. 
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A UNIQUE MUSICAL TREAT 
By Hiram P. RoGers 


LASSIC musie on the Kansas plains is somewhat more of a 

rarity than in the parlors of Boston, but in one section of 

the state, up and down the Smoky Hill valley are more 
singers in proportion to the population than in almost any other 
part of the country. The reason for this is the annual rendition 
of “The Messiah” at Easter time for the past eighteen years. It 
is possible in this section to discover some of the finest voices in 
the United States, yet their owners are engaged in humble occu- 
pations. The cefiter of this little world of music-loving people is 
at Lindsborg, a town of perhaps 1,500 people, and the center of 
chief interest at Lindsborg is Bethany College. ‘The people are 
Swedes and are as fond of good music as their ancestors. Last 
year 530 voices took part and an orchestra of forty pieces. This 
year the number has been increased and instead of the three 
renditions there will be four. Excursion trains are run from 
points within 200 miles and come loaded with visitors. Teams 
drive in from twenty miles around in the country with loads of 
plain country people who are eager to hear the great oratorio, 
and to witness the part which their children or neighbors’ chil- 
dren take in the exercises. The great auditorium which has been 
erected for this special event seats 4,000 people and is filled to 
overflowing. 

The Swedish colony was founded in 1867 when Dr. Olof Olson, a 
minister living in Sweden, through his friends, purchased of the 
railroads 20,000 acres of land and brought a colony of Swedes who 
were to found a town that should be without vices or saloons. 
Probably one-half the residents are Lutherans and that church 
has 3,000 communicants in this section. They are a devout peo- 
ple, and the recurrence of Easter and Good Friday are to them 
an event of much importance. It was out of this sentiment that 
came the singing of the oratorio, and so successful has it become 
that it is one of the noted occasions of the state. 

Dr. Olson brought out from Rock Island, Ill., in 1876, a com- 
pany of young men and they held a service in Lindsborg. One of 
them was Carl Swensson, who succeeded to the pastorate of the 
church, and founded Bethany College in 1881. , It had three pupils 
that year. Now it has property worth $125,000, all paid for, a 
handsome brick building with all modern conveniences, 500 stu- 
dents, and nine departments. It ranks among the highest in the 
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West for its instruction in music, both vocal and instrumental, 
many of the instructors being direct trom Sweden. One of the 
instructors, Professor Frank Nelson, is now state superintendent 
of schools of Kansas, and others rank high. 

The first rendition of the “Messiah” was given in 1882. Dr. 
Olson visited London and heard it presented by a large chorus. 
He said: 

“The Swedish people have been singing to God for ages and 
they can sing this.” 

He talked to Professor Swensson and he talked to the farmers 
of the Smoky Hill valiey. They gave of their slender means to 
pay the expenses. Mrs. Swensson drilled the chorus of forty 
young people, the soloists came out from Rock Island, Il., as did 
the orchestra and organist. It was a success and the proceeds 
from that year and others paid for a small building for the col- 
lege. “God and the Constitution” was made the motto of the col- 
lege and the effort of the managers was to make it truly American 
in every particular. Larger buildings came one after another 
until 1886, when the boom enabled them to put up the large strue- 
ture that is now one of the show buildings of central Kansas, 
with an auditorium seating 4,000 people. While times were hard 
and central and western Kansas was struggling with adversity 
the college grew and the “Messiah” became more popular. 

A $5,000 Moller three-manual pipe organ was purchased at a 
cost of long months of effort in raising funds. The last $1,000 
was paid by selling organs for tne company, the members of the 
school guing out among the farmers of the vicinity and disposing 
of the instruments on a commission. 

The Swedish love of music is seen everywhere. Out on the 
prairie one day was a young farmer plowing a piece of stubble. 
He was singing at the top of his voice and a stranger who knew 
what music was stopped. 

“My friend,” he said, “do you sing much?” 

“Sometimes, sir. I like to sing.” 

“But you have a good voice. You ought to cultivate it.” 

“Yes, sir. It is said to be good.” 

“Why don’t you go to some teacher and have it tried ?” 

“T have been, sir.” 

“To whom did you go? Any one who knew what he was talk- 
ing about?” 

“T studied for three years in Stockholm under the best teachers 
of the university. I think I know myself whether it is good 
or not.” 

The stranger did not discuss the mattes There are many 
men and women among the colonists who have had the best of 
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college and musical training. They do not say much about it, 
but they go to the oratorio and some of them come from the 
farm houses and take their places in the chorus with as much 
fitness as do those who have been training for months. It is a 
part of their early education and they do not need to have special 
work in order to be successful in carrying the difficult measures 
of the selection. 

If you were to visit Lindsborg this year on any of the four dates 
of the “Messiah,” April 10, 11, 13 and 15, you would find an ani- 
mated scene. All through the day wagon loads of people are com- 
ing in from every point of the compass. About 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon the special trains arrive, crowded full of visitors. Stu- 
dents meet the people and give directions. By 6 o’clock the little 
town of 1,500 people has swelled its population to 6,000 or 8,000. 
The long tree-lined avenues, which are like paths through forests 
in summer, are full of people. The visitors almost invariably visit 
the college museum, which is rich in relies of the early periods in 
central Kansas. From there they go to the college chapel with 
its pipe organ, grand piano and orchestra of twenty pieces, to 
listen to a concert. 

After lunch in the college basement or down in the town half 
a mile away, there is the great event of the day—the “Messiah.” 
The crowds come early to the auditorium and til every seat in the 
circle of boxes and the gallery. ‘The room is lighted with its own 
plant by acetylene and is gayly decorated. The great organ 
occupies the position of honor and behind it range the seats for 
the large chorus, and the orchestra is placed in front and below. 
They make a dazzling array. 

The young ladies are in pink and white dresses and sit in front 
and in tiers even to the eaves behind the leader. The men, in 
dark clothes, making a strong contrast to the bright gowns of the 
women, are placed together in the rear of the contraltos. They 
are nearly all hansas-born young people of Swedish parentage, 
but brought up on the prairies of the state. 

Professor Samuel Thorstenburg, the trainer and conductor, is 
himself a Kansas boy, born in the Smoky Hill valley. He is a 
pianist of more than ordinary merit and has studied under the 
best teachers of Stockholm and London. He has conducted the 
“Messiah” for several years and himself takes solo parts. The 
leader of the orchestra is Professor Theodore Lingberg, a native 
of Lindsborg, who has studied the violin under Zedeler and Liste- 
mann. Atthe huge organ is Musician Director Hugo Bedlinger, 
from Stockholm, Sweden. He has been the manager of the organ 
since it was placed in position. 

The Swedes are natural lovers of music, and they take a relig- 
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ious interest in the production of the great selection. It is indeed 
a religious service for those who come to the college. The ‘“Mes- 
siah” begins with the prophecy of a Savior and tells of the birth, 
life, crucifixion, and resurrection of Christ. Its words are all 
from the Bible. The organ begins the music, the orchestra joins 
in, and then the chorus makes a part of the swelling volume of 
sound, and the effect is truly inspiring. When there comes the 
glorious amen chorus of the Revelations, and then, with all the 
force of the combined company: “Enter into the gates with 
thanksgiving, into his courts with praise,” there is more than 
one who sits entranced as if listening to the solemn rites of the 
church. It is to the deeply sensitive Swedes a holy time and they 
find their nature stirred with a feeling that is like a benediction 
to them for many days. 

In an interview Dr. Swensson said: “Our people love to sing. 
Go up and down the Smoky Hill valley among our farms and you 
will find them singing through the year. They sing around the 
fireplaces in the winter and they sing on the porches in the sum- 
mer. The young folks sing the songs of our own land, to which 
they are intensely loyal, and the older ones sing of the father- 
land, which is still in their hearts. Music is for that reason our 
leading study. A prominent minister said to me once, ‘Do you 
suppose God cares whether or not a farmer’s daughter sings 
according to the rules of musie or not, or whether the girl living 
in a dugout knows how to play the piano?’ I replied tnat He 
does; musie is inborn with our people and it is right to give the 
best training. Once a supporter of the school said, ‘Why are you 
introducing the violin into the school? It is the device of the 
devil and is only fit to dance by.’ I don’t believe that either. 
They have simply stolen the instrument; we mean to conse- 
crate it.” 
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GOD THROUGH SENSE OF TOUCH 
By a Staff Editor of Our Day 


HE triumphs of medical experts over disease, the marvels 
of surgery in removing deformations and the wonderful 
control of natural laws by inventive genius, are no greater 

than the skill which is manifested in teaching the deaf, dumb and 
blind to become self-supporting. If the facts were not fully 
authenticated they would border on nothing less than the mirac- 
ulous. To take this lump of human clay, where the eye of the 
mind has been for years shut in from all outside impressions 
except touch, so that hardly a spark of intelligence remains, and 
educate this until the individual can read, think, talk and act 
With reason, is almost beyond comprehension. Yet it is being 
daily accomplished by the talented teachers in charge of our 
state institutions. 

In New York City the institution for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb has had some interesting cases during the eighty 
years of its history, but we doubt if any are more interesting than 
two which we describe in this article. The ability to instruct 
difficult cases has increased with the growth of the institution, 
and its teachers are winning a world-wide fame. During the 
past eighty years this, the oldest of similar institutions of the 
[empire State, founded and nourished by its most philanthropie 
citizens, and whose principal is Enoch H. Currier, has afforded 
opportunities for the elevation of 3,729 deaf children. These 
would otherwise have had an existence of ignorance and inefti- 
ciency and have been a constant menace to the public. Profiting 
by the advantages so freely afforded they have gone forth into the 
world thoroughly equipped, and have become self-supporting, 
respected members of the several communities in which they 
lived. 

The New York institution has in its history seen the growth of 
nearly all the ideas which have done so much for the development 
of defectives. Starting with the “pure oral system” which ac- 
complished meager results, and with only three years allowed 
ach pupil, the system has been extended until now eight years 
is allowed, and three years beyond this for instruction in the 
higher branches of education. While mere sign and: book edu- 
cation was at first attempted, now many branches of manual 
training have been introduced, and any boy or girl who has noth- 
ing more than the sense of touch to aid him, can learn to read, 
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write, talk and followy some useful occupation. ‘Lhe still further 
advance has been made which places this instruction within the 
reach of every boy or girl in New York state, free of charge, 
whether rich or poor. Originally only those who were indigent 
enjoyed the privilege, and consequently the children of the middle 
class suffered from neglect because of the expense. Only eight 
years ago admission of such defectives was limited to the ages of 
six to twelve years. Now even this barrier has been removed and 
any one over five years of age who is deaf and dumb can enjoy 
such instruction. Kindergarten methods are applied to the 
youngest defectives and gymnasium practice and military drill 
ure open to all. Instruction is given, aside from literary 
branches, in art, baking, carpentry and cabinet making, cooking, 
dressmaking, gardening and floriculture, house painting, ironing, 
plain sewing, shirt making, tailoring, printing and typewriting. 

The two most remarkable cases which have come under the 
eyes of Principal Currier are those of Katie McGirr and Orris Ben- 
son. Each one entered the institution, blind, deaf and dumb. 
Katie MeGirr was enrolled as a pupil in the summer of 1890, A 
severe cold « ntracted during the great blizzard of 1888 had de- 
prived her of both sight and hearing. The remembrance of 
forms and colors gradually faded from her mind, and at present 
she has but a vague idea of any of them. She soon learned to 
converse with her schoolmates by means of the manual alphabet 
and a code of signs commonly used by the deaf. During the first 
few years her progress in school was greatly retarded by sickness, 
but as soon as she had mastered the moon alphabet she began a 
systematic course of study. She seemed to take special delight 
in committing to memory Bible stories. 

Two years ago she took up the study of history. Her face was 
radiant whenever she read of the victories of her countrymen. 
She clapped her hands and expressed her pleasure in various 
ways. She still speaks of our heroes in most affectionate terms, 
and loves them as if they were personal friends to whom she 
owed a debt of gratitude. She has always been an enthusiastic 
lover of geography. At times she wondered at the wisdom of the 
Creator in scattering the good things of life broadcast, as it were, 
instead of giving all to any one country, in this way making each 
nation dependent on some others for certain things. 

Last term she studied physiology, and marveled still more at 
the wonders thus revealed to her. Arithmetic has never been her 
favorite, but she frowns less frequently as she gets a clearer in- 
sight into its intricacies. There is a strong rivalry between her 
and Orris Benson in this study. During recitation they sit oppo- 
site each other, and whenever she finishes an example first she ex- 
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presses her delight by pounding on the table. It is needless to 
say that Orris does not hesitate to let her know, in a similar way, 
whenever luck is on his side. 


TWO MESSAGES FROM BLIND-DEAF PUPILS 

Katie McGirr is a little girl, who, only ten years ago, entered the Institution for 
the Deaf in New York City, totally blind and deaf. This message was written by 
her own hands on a typewriter for OUR Day, and is printed verbatim. 

I have been asked to write about what I think about God and 
this is what I really think and feel: 

God is a most wonderful spirit, 1 love Him with all my heart and 
soul. He has greater power than any one in this world. He gave 
us many beautiful things to enjoy in this world. He is almighty. 
He has shown great wisdom in the wonderful way He has made 
our bodies, the beautiful earth, the moon, the stars and the bright 
sun. We have better minds than animals, we can read and learn 
to do many, many things. Our minds are God’s blessings. I 
know that God loves us all dearly ana wants us to obey His 
laws and keep His commandments. He has made many people 
with eyes. I cannot see, but I know that if 1 am good and love 
God when I die I shall see. I shall enjoy seeing because | am 
blind so long. We do wrong often, but God is so merciful that 
He will forgive us all, if we will only ask Him. 1 often think how 
wonderful God’s works are—so glorious; yet His heart is so full 
of love for us all. Those who have eyes know all about the beau- 
tiful things which God has made. I cannot see, but God has given 
me sense of touch. If I had no sense of touch I could not learn 
anything. I thank God from the bottom of my heart for all He 
has done for me. We should pray earnestly to Him and believe 
in His Son Jesus Christ, our sweet Savior. I have the Gospels, 
printed in raised letters, and I can read them myself. I love the 
twenty-third Psalm and Christ’s sermon on the Mount. I also 
think these verses sweet: The ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped and the tongue of the dumb shall sing; Let not your 
heart be troubled; and the fourteenth chapter of St. John, and 
also, God so loved the world that He gave His only Begotten Son 
to die for us; and the tenth chapter in John, and also many verses 
in the ninth chapter of John. All these I know by heart. St. 
John’s Gospel is my favorite. I pray to my Heavenly Father 
every night. God is merciful to us all and we should be merciful 
to others. I often do wrong, and I often weep when I think of 
Jesus who bore all His suffering so patiently, and I ask to be for- 
given atonce. I think, at heart, that there is not a person in the 
world as merciful, loving, true, kind and good as God is. God 
gives us clothes, food, friends, teachers, homes, schools and Holy 
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Bibles, and we should love Him dearly for all His blessings. If 

we are good when we die we can go up to that far-off happy land 

and become angels and live with Him forever. I long to go 

where I can see His beautiful face and happy home. May God 

bless us all and help us to be good and make us worthy of His 

great love. KATIE McGIRR. 
January 10, 1900. 


Orris Benson entered the Institution totally blind, deaf and dumb. He had 
been so since he was three years old. Now at seventeen years of age he writes 
the following letter on his typewriter, reprinted verbatim for the benefit of OUR 
Day readers. 

I think God is very wonderful. He is a spirit. He is in Heaven 
and everywhere. I have not a Bible printed in raised letters, but 
sometimes a boy reads a Bible to me. I often wish to have a 
Bible of my own. I do not pray every night because sometimes 
I forget it. But I pray every morning and noon. I love God very 
much and I thank Him for His blessings. I go to the chapel 
every Sunday and Mr. Currier and the teachers tell us about God. 
I study Bible verses every Sunday. I like the Beatitudes best. 

ORRIS BENSON. 


Katie MeGirr has mastered English and American Braille and 
New York Point, and derives great pleasure from reading books 
and magazines sent to her by kind friends. She is extremely 
fond of poetry, but her dearest treasures are the four Gospels, 
printed in raised letters, sent to her by a kind-hearted mis- 
sionary. 

Within a little more than a vear this deaf-blind girl has learned 
to knit, and now and then does plain knitting as a pastime. She 
also sews a little, but she is so fond of reading that she gives very 
little attention to either of these useful accomplishments. In 
time, however, she may see the wisdom of a different course, and 
give more thought to those things which will tend to make her 
independent and self-supporting. With her own hands she has 
written on the typewriter every word of the letter which appears 
on page above concerning her impressions of God. The spell- 
ing of the words is exactly as they reached Our Day. Not a let- 
ter is changed. Her letter is the more wonderful since her im- 
pressions of God have reached her through the sense of touch. 

Orris Benson has lived in dense darkness and absolute silence 
for fourteen years, vet he has developed a most cheerful dispo- 
sition, more than ordinary capabilities for learning and an abso- 
lute genius as a modeler. Since 1889 he has been a pupil in the 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
which he entered little more than an animated organism, with 
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ne sense but that of touch; yet through patient training under 
the direction of Enoch H. Currier, principal, he has shown a men- 
tal growth and perception that are astonishing and are attract- 
ing wide attention. 

Orris is 17 years old. He is the son of a carpenter living at 
White Lake, Sullivan county, N. Y., and when 2 years old suffered 
from an attack of cerebro-spinal meningitis that deprived him of 
sight, speech and hearing. He was helpless, and for years was 
alone in a mental darkness as great as the physical one that sur- 
rounded him in his terrible silence. Then he was taken to New 
York, and the apparently hopeless task of developing mental 
faculties that were on the road to idiocy through neglect was 
entered upon. 

Miss Bessie L. Nixon was assigned to instruet him, and with a 
kindly pressure of the hand she tried to impress upon his 
almost dormant consciousness the fact that she was his friend, 
wished him well, and would do what she could for him. 

At the time of admission, the boy had no remembrance of the 
general appearance of persons or things, but had a somewhat 
indistinet idea of black and white. The first word he learned to 
spell by means of the manual alphabet was “key,” the object 
being shown to him previously. ‘Then, little by little, step by 
step, he learned the names of other common objects. In the same 
slow, tedious way he was later taught the elements of speech. 
The strain upon his brain was so great that he was not required 
to do much at any time. ‘The task of learning gradually became 
less arduous, and in time he could understand easy conversation, 
and compose a few simple sentences. 

After being transferred to the main building, he was taught to 
converse by speech. He now generally makes use of this accom- 
plishment, when with hearing persons, with whom he is acquaint- 
ed. He shows great fondness for history. Accounts of the he- 
roic exploits of the makers of the nation arouse him to such an 
extent that he has several times expressed regret that he cannot 
be a soldier. He also enjoys studying geography, with the help 
of raised maps. After getting a clear idea of numbers, he began 
the study of arithmetic, but as yet he is not far advanced in this 
branch. Modeling in clay and wood carving seem to fascinate 
him. He is especially anxious to excel in the latter art. At 
home, he sometimes assists his father, who is a carpenter. Last 
summer he helped a friend during the haying season, and was 
guite elated when called upon to pitch hay in place of another 
workman. 

In the trades school of the New York institution he learned to 
cane chairs, and in this and various other ways he manages to 
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earn his spending money during the long summer vacation. 
When alone, he thinks and plans and tries to invent something 
useful. His chief aim in life seems to be to fix himself to earn a 
comfortable living, when his school days are over, and the battle 
of life begun. 

One of his clay models is a miniature of Grant’s tomb. His 
eyes have not seen the tomb, and he has not more than touched 
its massive columns; but he has faithfully copied it, even to the 
details of ornamentation. How? He has not even heard a de- 
scription of it, but he has seen it through the eyes of one of his 
deaf fellows, and has been told by fingers as clever as his how 
the beautiful structure looks and how the various details of its 
architecture are arranged. This information, carried through 
the fingers and palm, formed a definite and mainly correct men- 
tal picture, which the sightless boy has reproduced in plastic 
clay, showing wonderful artistic perception and mechanical skill. 

This is really a wonderful thing when it is considered that the 
hoy knows absolutely nothing of the appearance of buildings, 
either in general effect or proportions, excepting such informa- 
tion as is conveyed to him through the sense of touch. He has 
nc memory of sight before he was blind, as his mind was prac- 
tically a blank when his education was begun. This tomb is 
the last of the boy’s work in clay, the first being a rather rudely 
executed key, the forming of which gave him intense delight. It 
has been the same with the other models. The creation of them 
has given the modeler great pleasure as he has felt them grow 
into shape under his fingers. 

Orris’ mental activity is really astonishing. To his other ac- 
complishments he has added the typewriter, on which he is a most 
rapid and correct operator, seldom making a mistake. He is quite 
proud of this accomplishment. 

Our reason for asking each of these young people to write out 
their impressions of God was to show that no person, however 
isolated from the world, was shut out from a proper compre- 
hension of the Supreme Being. It is cause for congratulation 
that in a public institution of this character the narrow lives are 
brightened by Christian teaching and that their thoughts are 
turned outward to the Great Spirit who holds the universe in His 
hands and directs the sparrow’s flight. 

The United States can never repay the debt of gratitude it 
owes to these teachers. The world is slow to acknowledge its 
debts of gratitude, but those who work at such sacrifice to give 
eyes to the blind, ears to the deaf and tongues to the dumb, may 
be assured that they are at least remembered with untold grati- 
tude by those who are thus benefited and by their friends. 
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REAL CAUSE OF PHILIPPINE WAR 


By H. H. VanMETER 


PREFACE. 

HE writer of this treatise is an expansionist, a Nepublican, 
and a Protestant American. But he protests against the 
effort to enforce the Gospel of Christ upon any people at 

the point of the bayonet, which seems to be the principal motive 
of many Protestants in maintaining the war against the Filipino 
native Catholics at present. He abhors the perversion of Repub- 
lican principles, for the mercenary motives of greed, or the glare 
of military glory. He believes in the right of home rule for our- 
selves and others, and that its destruction means the overthrow 
oi democratic institutions. He hopes for a friendly protectorate 
over Cuba and the Philippines and Porto Rico, to insure their 
safety and our own interests. A recognition of the rights of the 
natives will, he believes, make them loyal to the land that has 
made them free. 
INTRODUCTION. 

On page 374 of Senate Document No. 62, part 1, Records 55th 
Congress, is a memorandum made by Gen. F. V. Greene, U.S. Vol., 
which was presented to the Paris Peace Commissioners and em- 
bodied in their official report. It is entitled a “Memorandum Con- 
cerning the Philippine Islands,” the second paragraph contain- 
ing the following statements: 

“The hatred between the Spanish and natives is very intense, 
and cannot be eradicated. The natives are all Roman Catholics, 
and devoted to the church, but have bitter hatred for monastic 
orders—Dominican, Franciscan and Recollets. They insist that 
these be sent out of the country, or they will murder them. 
These friars own the greater part of the land, and have grown 
rich by oppressing the native husbandmen.” 

To let one of these Roman Catholic Filipinos speak for his own 
people, we quote from one of the best books that has yet been 
written upon the Philippines by M. Ramon Reyes Lala, a native 
of Manila, now residing in New York. He writes as follows: 

“Tn the future history of these islands this will be one of the 
hardest problems to solve. The easiest and most effective plan, 
it seems to me, is to cut the gordian knot—that is to expel the 
whole body of friars from the islands. By so doing much shed- 
ding of blood will be saved. . For I do not believe that these good 
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brethren will soon cease to ferment insurrection against the 
hated Protestant conqueror. ‘They have ever been breeders of 
mischief under the congenial rule of Catholic Spain; what won’t 
they do under the regime of enlightened America, whose first 
thought is the liberty that means death to extortion and oppres- 
sion, the cardinal principles of the order? By this I do not mean 
a propaganda against the Catholic Church, for L am a Catholic 
myself, and firmly believe that this religion is far better suited to 
the character of our people than any form of Protestantism.” 

Major Frank S. Bourns, chief surgeon U. 8S. Volunteers in Ma- 
nila, wrote a report under date of August 29, 1898, which was 
presented to the Paris Peace Commission by Major General Wes- 
ley Merritt, as “entitled to a great deal of credit,” Major Bourns 
having resided in the Philippines formerly for several years, and 
so having seen the situation for himself. 

On page 378 of Senate Document No. 62, part 1, Records of 
Fifty-fifth Congress, Major Bourns says: 

“The only point on which all the natives and half-castes I have 
talked with agree is, that they wiil never, so long as they have 
arms, ammunition, or men, submit again to Spanish authority. 
Their bitterness against the Spaniards can seareely be exag- 
gerated. This fact I have had abundant opportunity to know. 
The feeling against the monastic orders is, as you know, not 
against the church itself, as they are all good Catholies and wish 
well toward the Catholic Church. The bitterness is directed 
against all the members of the monastic orders.’ 

These three witnesses we trust will be enough to establish the 
as in advance that no attack is intended upon the Roman 
Catholie Church, as it is the earnest desire of the writer, herein, 
to defend civil and religious liberty. Having been born of Ameri- 
can parentage upon an Asiatic mission field, not far from the 
Philippines, he feels the deepest sympathy for the native peo- 
ples, while being at heart a most loyal American. He hopes that 
the facts reviewed herein may reach the hearts of all honest men 
and women. The Records referred to vouch for the facts. 

Few people. outside of the Philippine Islands, dream of the real 
secret of the situation there. One fact which can be certified to 
by a reference to the records of the Spanish Cortez, will reveal 
the real cause of the trouble in the Philippines, and explain aiaare 
seems to many an unfathomable mystery 

On June 9, 1899, a Republican deputy w an had been duly elected 
te the Cortez, was refused his seat in that body, upon the charge 
that he had instigated the insurrection in the Philippines. His 
answer to the accusation was that he had founded Masonic lodges 

in the Philippines, to enable the people to protect themselves from 
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the oppression of the monks. The clerical majority in the Cortez, 
having the power in i.s hands, immediately voted to exclude Dep- 
uty Moraita on this account, although he had been duly elected. 
According to Associated Press dispatches, as late as last July, 
the notorious Archbishop Nozaleda of Manila, who, according to 
Admiral Dewey’s account, as reported, wrote the tirade signed 
by Governor General Augusti, which was read by order of 
Admiral Dewey to his men just before the battle of Manila Bay, 
threatened to excommunicate the owners of all Spanish papers 
advertising Masonic or Protestant meetings in Manila. 

On the 23d of last May Le Temps, of Paris, published this state- 
ment from its Manila correspondent: ‘the intimate relations 
between Gen. Otis and Archbishop Nozaleda are in the highest 
degree irritating to the Filipinos, who believe that this means 
that if the Americans triumph the religious orders will again 
gain a foothold in the archipelago. Spain largely owes the loss 
of the Philippines to this prelate.” 

In his statement before the Peace Commissioners at Paris, 
Gen. Charles A. Whittier, of the U.S. Volunteers, who received the 
surrender of Manila, presented four figures carved in wood for 
their investigation. His description of them as follows, can be 
found upon page 498 of Senate Document No. 62: 

“Figure No. 1—This figure represents the chastisement which 
one of the municipal authorities of Jaen (Nueva Ecija) suffered 
in the prison of that town, the Spanish employes of the prison 
entertaining themselves by applying the most horrible tortures. 

“Figure No, 2—This represents an honorably and peaceably in- 
clined resident, in a village of the province of Nueva Ecija, taken 
prisoner, brutally treated for being suspected, without cause, of 
belonging to the Katipurian, and afterward shot. 

“Figure No. 3—'Lhis figure represents one of the many natives 
of the Philippines whom, during the late insurrection, the Span- 
iards shot without previous trial, in the outskirts of the village, 
leaving their corpses without burial. 

“Figure No. 4—This figure represents Mr. Moses Salvador, a 
young Tagalo, who studied several years in Europe. He is a na- 
tive of Manila, and was imprisoned in September, 1896, for being 
a Freemason; was horribly martyrized in the headquarters ot the 
palace; and after many months of imprisonment was shot, by 
order of the Spanish General Polavieja, in the Luneta, in com- 
pany with several of his countrymen, all condemned on the same 
charge, of which several were absolutely innocent.” 

That no one may think this article is biased in any way, I wish 
to state that the writer is not a Mason. ‘To prove that I intend 
to be perfectly fair in all statements I will quote first from a 
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Roman Catholic authority, Mr. John Foreman, who presented 
the following statement to the Peace Commission at Paris, from 
the records of which 1 copy. On page 588, of Senate Document 
No. 62, part 1, of the Fifty-fifth Congress, will be found the follow- 
ing statement: 

“From the foundation of Manila in 1571 up to the year 1519 the 
“colony of the Philippine Islands was a dependency of Mexico. 
“During that long period there was absolutely no direct inter- 
“course between the mother country and her far eastern colony. 
“Everybody and everything destined for the Philippines passed 
“through Mexico until that American colony threw off the Span- 
“ish yoke.” 

From this it will be readily realized, that the civilization of 
Mexico and the Philippines must be much the same. ‘the same 
religious orders which overran Mexico, till the people rebelled 
against their robberies, outrages and oppressions there, tyran- 
nized in turn, over the Filipinos, until the Catholic natives of the 
Philippines, like their Catholic brethren in Mexico, arose in re- 
bellion against the Friars. As the Masonic order in Mexico and 
other Spanish American colonies formed the nucleus for the 
reformers, so in the Philippines, their lodges became the head- 
quarters, and their members the leaders, of the revolution, seek- 
ing for civil and religious liberty and freedom from monastic 
tyranny. 

As the president of the Republic of Mexico is the supreme head 
of the Masonic order in Mexico, so were the heads of the reform- 
ers in the Philippines, Free Masons, foremost among them being 
the renowned Dr. Rizal, patriot, hero and martyr, who plead for 
his people bravely and fell a victim to the fury and treachery of 
the friars. For confirmation of this fact we will turn again to 
the testimony of our Roman Catholic authority, Mr. John Fore- 
man, in his statement presented to the Paris Peace Commission- 
ers, as found upon page 589 of Senate Document No. 62, part 1, 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress, in which he refers to the life and 
death of Dr. Rizal: 

“TI have so far only alluded to the civil and military govern- 
“ment, which is virtually nothing more than the executive of the 
“ecclesiastical authority. The real rulers of the islands are the 
“four corporations of friars—namely, the Austin, Dominican, 
“Franciscan and Recoleto orders. Their influence has been pre- 
“dominant since the foundation of the colony. In times gone by 
“there have been most fierce contests between the governors and 
“the monastic orders, in which the former have almost invariably 
“been the losers. Our governor general, Bustamente, was mur- 
“dered in his palace at the instigation of the holy friars, who 
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“followed up his dead body, and hooted as it was being dragged 
“through the streets of Manila. They caused Governor General 
“Solano to be poisoned. Only last year a certain father, Pierna- 
“vieja, who had committed two murders in the provinces and was 
“still permitted to say mass, was put to death by the rebels. Any 
“governor general who displeases the monks is recalled. In re- 
“cent times, General Despujols had to leave in 1892, after eight 
“months of office, because he ceased to be persona grata to the 
“priests. A native, Dr. Rizal, had written and published some 
“facts about the monastie orders, and Despujols refused to have 
“this man put to death for it. Then, again, he ordered a search 
“to be made in a convent of the Austrian friars, and there found 
“a printing press and seditious leaflets being printed for the 
“priests, who intended, by distributing them, to attribute to the 
“natives an attempted revolt. General Blanco (now in Havana) 
“was recalled at the instigation of the friars, because he proved 
“to be too humane for them when the rebellion broke out. 
“Finally they succeeded in having appointed a governor general 
“after their own hearts, Camilo Polavieja, through whom they 
“had the Dr. Rizal above mentioned executed in Manila in Jan- 
“uary of last vear. His widow was a Hong Kong American girl.” 

The story of the life and death of Dr. Rizal, one of the first and 
foremost of Filipino Masons and patriots, is one of the most re- 
markable and romantie in history. He was a man of great 
genius and rare talents, with an unlimited love of liberty. Hav- 
ing had every advantage of education which Manila could afford, 
he afterward went to Europe to continue his studies and complete 
his medical course; graduating in Spain and Germany, becoming 
one of the most expert occulists of his times, with a world-wide 
reputation. His literary works in the interests of liberty were 
wonderful revelations of the rottenness of the Spanish regime. 
His fearless attacks on the friars, for their licentious lives, cor- 
rupt practices and outrageous robberies, made them his mortal 
foes. Thereafter they followed him with fiercest hatred, till they 
eaused his death, through their usual treachery. 

Governor General Despujols, being determined to see some sort 
of justice done to the natives, took their part against the Spanish 
priests and friars, being as fair as he found it possible to be, and 
under his friendly rule Dr. Rizal returned to his native land. He 
at once began to champion the rights of his people and to oppose 
the outrageous wrongs perpetrated upon them. He charged the 
friars with violating the laws of the church in holding incum- 
bencies contrary to the conditions of the Council of Trent, also 
with robbing the people of their lands, and holding them with- 
ont right or title, but to avoid any seeming prejudice, we will 
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take Catholic testimony. Pages 446 and 447 of Senate Document 
No. 62 of the Fifty-fifth Congress, contains the oral examina- 
tion of Mr. John toreman before the Paris Peace Commission, 
which occurred on October 8, 1898, from the report of which we 
will quote, so as to be accurate. He said: 

“The case against the friars is this, and it showed itself in a lit- 
“tle outbreak called the rebellion of Cavite, in 1872. The secular 
“clergy—these monks are the regular ordained clergy—claimed, 
“under the conditions of the Council of Trent, that these monks, 
“as missionaries, were not entitled to hold the incumbencies; that 
“by a papal bull which settled this matter when it was raised, 
“these monks were allowed to be only missionaries, and could 
“only open and establish missions, but that when these missions 
“became parishes and when the people around them adopted the 
“Catholic faith, they should then retire from these parishes and 
“the incumbency should be taken by the secular clergy. 

*Question—W hat do you mean by ‘incumbency?’ Answer—The 
“position occupied by the parish priest—the incumbency of the 
“parish. 

“Q.—The titles to lands are usually in the hands of these 
“monks? A.—Yes, sir; they hold large tracts. 

Q.—How did they get these lands? A.—Usually they simply 
“took possession—appropriated it. They have in their orders 
“what are called ‘brothers.’ There are ‘fathers’ of the orders 
“and ‘brothers.’ ‘Brothers’ are simply persons who have taken 
“certain vows, but who are not allowed to celebrate mass— 
“simply workmen—and they put these in charge to take posses- 
“sion of the land. 

“Q.—They took possession. Did they have no decree from the 
“Spanish government, or the Governor General, authorizing them 
“to take possession of the land? A.—Not at first. Subsequently 
“they received decrees, but never could they get title deeds, owing 
“to the opposition of the natives. The lands taken were not de- 
“void of settlers, but most of them were simply squatters, and in 
“some instances they passed several generations of squatters. 

“Q.—Practically, were they not all of that class? A.—Prac- 
“tically they were, as there was no one to give title deeds. 

“The Chairman: 

“Q.—They do have title deeds? A.—Yes; but it was such 
“Jong, ponderous matter that they have given up the idea. 

“Q.—These titles were not recorded? A.—No, sir. 

“Q.—How did it work, or was it operated? A.—They let the 
“Jand out in parcels for rent, called canons. The man to whom 
“they were rented held them generally for three years—that is, 


a 


“usually, I think—over all these estates three years’ holdings. 
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“No guaranty of any kind passed. At the end of the three years 
“all improvements made by the man in possession, the tenant, 
“were capitalized by the corporation, and they say that they re- 
“gard the land is of so much more capital value, on which they 
“base the rent, and require a higher rental. So really they steal 
“the fruits of the labor of the tenant, and they charge a new rent 
“on the new valuation, and this new valuation has come from the 
“work of the tenant. The natives kick very much at this; it is 
“a very sore point with them. 

“In the Province of Laguna, where the Dominican corporation 
“had their lands, they even pretended so far as to say that cane 
“mills and machinery for crushing the cane should be left on the 
“estate if you go out at the end of your three years and do not 
“renew the lease—that you should leave them the machinery. 
“A very great question arose, and then there appeared a certain 
“man called Dr. Rizal, who was executed in the first week of 
“last November, or the week previous. He 


went down to his 
“native town and raised 


this question as to title with the 
“Dominican order, and he said, ‘Show us your title deeds; it will 
“satisfy me and the people around here and it will be better for 
“yourselves, because it will restore peace and order and it will 
“not do you any harm;’ and they could not show their title 
“deeds.” 

Then it was that the friars demanded his death, upon the 
charge that he was fomenting insurrection, and, to his honor, 
Gen. Despujols refused to put him to death, banishing him to 
Dapitan, where he would be comparatively out of their power. 

On page 449 of Public Document No. 62, of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, is Mr. Foreman’s version of this incident, as follows: 

“This man, Dr. Rizal, who went down and raised the point of 
“the deeds, ete., with the monks, had been to Europe and had 
“studied inGermany. He was a very clever man, quite an excep- 
“tion to the general rule, and had published three books against 
“the priests, one called Noli me Tangere, another Filibustero, and 
“another was a reproduction of a book written by a priest years 
“ago, who was also an exception. 


oe 


For this he was looked down 
upon by the priests as a disturbing element. He came to Hong 
‘Kong, and from there he was cajoled to Manila on the promise 
“that he would not be molested. He went there to the Governor 


“General, but they detained his baggage and pretended that he 
“carried incendiary leaflets for 


the purpose of raising a rebel- 
“lion. 


“The priests required that he should be executed, but the Gov- 
“ernor General refused to allow it; said that it was utterly impos- 
“sible that he should be executed for what he had written, and re- 
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“fused. All they could get out of the governor was, ‘Very well, 
“vou are banished to the island of Mindanao.’ This is the place 
“to which he was banished, and where he remained for four 
“vears—Dapitan. I saw his little hut there on the bay, and 
“visited him there. That displeased the priests very much. They 
“had strife and questions between them and the Governor Gen- 
“eral, and the latter said, ‘I am going to see how you are work- 
“ing. And all of a sudden, he had a raid made upon the resi- 
“dences of the Augustino monks in a place north of Manila, and 
“had the place suddenly seized and raided, and it is very well 
“known that he found a printing press, printing these same in- 
“cendiary leaflets, and the priest who was employed in doing so 
“was perfectly well known to every one in Mailaban.” 

Dr. Rizal’s renown as an occulist had reached the Orient, and 
patients came to him for treatment from far and near, among 
them being a rich American from Hong Kong, accompanied by 
his foster daughter, whose charms won the heart of young Rizal. 
The young lady reciprocated his affections, and when the doctor 
returned to Manila, the father following for further treatment, 
the daughter went with him, remaining faithful unto death, 
when he was sentenced to be shot as a Masonic insurrectionist. 

One writer states that while he helped her father’s eyes, her 
beautiful eves were too much for him, but however that may 
have been, they were married just before he was led forth to die, 
and knelt together in earnest prayer on the prison floor, till the 
fatal hour of parting and death. 

She then took his place as the heroine of the rebellion, even 
leading the insurgents like a veritable Joan of Are into battle. 
Fearlessly she faced the Spanish soldiers in the field, inspiring 
the Filipinos with her daunt!ess courage. After bloody battles 
had been fought, as bravely she returned to Manila and faced the 
officials there, and when the Governor General asked her where 
she had been and what she was doing there, she astonished him 
by frankly telling the truth. It is said that afterward she came 
to America to plead for the Filipinos in the struggle for freedom, 
and then returned to them in the troublous times that followed, 
and that now she is acting as a teacher in Manila, a brave, true- 
hearted American girl. 

The special patriotic issue of the Manila Freedom for the 4th of 
July 1899 says of the insurrection of 1872, in the third column of 
the third page: 

“On the evening of Jan. 20, 1872, the native soldiers of Cavite 
mutinied and massacred their officers. 
ever, the Spaniards succeeded 


The following day, how- 
in quelling the rising. It had 
been arranged that a simultaneous outbreak should take place 
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at Manila, but owing to a misunderstanding it broke out prema- 
turely in Cavite. Shortly after, a great number of arrests were 
made in Manila, many were tortured, transported and some shot 
on the Luneta, among the latter being tne well-known Padre 
Burgos, a native priest, Whom to this day the Tagalos venerate 
asamartyr. ‘This rising was a prelude to that of the year 13896, 
which was really an improved edition of it. 

“The chief cause leading to both risings was the despotic and 
tyrannical treatment of the natives by the monastic orders. 
i:very protest on the part of the natives was suppressed, whether 
it was addressed to the Spanish government in Manila or to 
Madrid, and the complainants deported. Time and again the 
monks succeeded in getting the land of some native confiscated 
and made over to them, in such cases compelling the lawful own- 
ers to work it for them and pay them what they were pleased 
te eall tithes. These tithes, however, were quite arbitrarily fixed 
by them and increased year by year. In the event of the failure 
of crops the natives had to contribute them all the same, and 
failing to do so, their buffalos and cattle were seized. Numerous 
causes occurred where native families were driven from their 
homesteads on which their ancestors had lived for generations, 
simply because it was impossible for them to pay the exorbitant 
tithes. 

“But not content with this, they clearly interfered also with 
their family relationship. One concubine each was not enough 
for the monks of certain orders, not a girl in a native house, nor 
even a married woman was safe from them. Each monk, in fact, 
lived in his quarters like a despotic pasha. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the Filipino women whose honor was thus attacked 
on every hand by the monks were consenting parties, or that 
they did not bitterly feel the deep wrong inflicted on them. 
The natives are not lewd. Many instances are on record of des- 
perate acts committed by native women when, having been se- 
duced by the clerical traitors, they found themselves treated as 
outeasts by their own people. One case particularly deserves 
mention. It is that of a native girl of great beauty, seventeen 
vears of age, belonging to one of the best and most cultured 
native families. She was carried off and violated by one of the 
friars, and was so overcome with shame and despair that she 
flung herself out of an upper window, and was dashed almost to 
pieces on the rocky street. 

“All complaints of the natives about misdeeds of the clergy 
remained without response, for monks also had their representa- 
tives in Manila and Madrid, and either took good care that the 
complaints were intercepted, or intimidated the high Spanish 
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authorities, so that they were left virtually as the rulers of the 
country, the Spanish government being merely a puppet in their 
hands.” 

To substantiate these statements, with what cannot be claimed 
to be biased evidence, we quote again from our Roman Catholic 
authority, Mr. John Foreman, from page 589 of Senate Document 
No. 62, as follows: 

“In 1872 there was some discontent among the secular native 
clergy, because the monks persisted in holding the incumbencies, 
notwithstanding their own rules of community and the Council of 
Trent decree which prohibited it. The friars, therefore, deter- 
mined to nip this native ambition in the bud. They instigated a 
little revolt of the troops at Cavite and attributed the plot to the 
native clergy. Four native priests fell victims to the intrigue 
and were publicly executed. Then, following up the scheme, 
native priests were declared incompetent to hold incumbencies. 
At the same time several of the best families of Manila were ban- 
ished and despoiled of their property. Lam personally acquaint- 
ed with two of these victims. One resides in Hong hong and the 
other has for years past had his office near Leadenhall street, 
London.” 

In the oral examination of Mr. Foreman before the Paris Peace 
Commissioners upon this point, on page 447 of Senate Document 
No. 62 of the Fifty-fifth Congress, are the following questions and 
answers: 

“Q.—What do you know of the moral character of these friars? 
“How do they conduct themselves in that respect? A.—A very 
“large percentage of them lead loose lives. They encroach upon 
“the virtue of the women. In the towns, for that purpose, they 
“get up what they call a ‘Cofradia.” They will call a thing a 
“*Cofradia of St. Paul,’ or ‘St. Joseph,’ and they get women to 
“join, and these women really become the servants of the priests. 
“They do not, of course, say that it is that, but that is what it 
“really amounts to, and they are called upon every once in 
“awhile for a ‘Cofradia,’ and I knew of a place in Negros where 
“they taught the women to consider it quite an honor to clean 
“out the priest’s house, and in this way they have the women at 
“their call, and there are a great many, a very great many of the 
“sons and daughters of the priests throughout the islands. There 
“is no secrecy about this, they do not tell it in whispers, and the 
“natives allow their daughters to marry the sons of these priests 
“freely. They do not seem to mind it much. [ remember one 
“notable case. IT was staying with a friend of mine down in 
“Languimance. 


oe 


Q.—In the island of Luzon? A.—Yes, sir. My friend’s name 
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“is Henry George Brown. He lives now at Saffron-Walden in 
“Essex, England. I have known him about seventeen years, and 
“14 was staying at his place and a letter came from the corporation 
“saying that Father So-and-So is going to pass through your town 
“on his way to Tamina, due north of this place, and will you 
“please take charge of his goods and parcels, and see that they 
“are sent on to Tamina. I was there at the time the small 
“steamer came in, and a drenching rain came down, and simply 
“drenched the things, and Brown said that .t would be a good 
“act to open these things and dry them, and so we had the cases 
“opened and the things spread out to dry, and he called to me and 
“said: ‘Just look here; is this not astonishing?’ And he showed 
“me some filthy prints, photographic slides for a sort of kaleido- 
“scope arrangement, slides and prints of a most filthy nature. 
“He said: ‘Ll show you this because it does not seem possible 
“that, coming in the package of a priest, tnese things could be 
“possible. He said that it was no business of ours, but that he 
“showed them to me for their moral effect, and 1 mentioned it 
“in my book. And that is the man who was to take charge of 
“the souls of the parish he was appoined to. That man .ad been 
“turned out of the parish he had because he was so obnoxious; 
“he was simply a human beast. 

“There was another case. When I first went to Manila there 
“was quite a hubbub about a certain priest called Pierre, who 
“held a parish in Pampanga Province, and he had beaten a boy to 
“death, so he was taken away from there and sent farther north 
“to a town called San Miguel de Mayamo. I had occasion to go to 
“that town and they told me about it—it was notorious. A wo- 
“man came to see him, and he kicked her in the abdomen and she 
“fell down, badly hurt, and died. This became too notorious, and 
“they removed him from there. It was talked about freely what 
“a scandal it was, ete. That was when I arrived, seventeen 
“vears ago, and they said: ‘Is it possible we are going to have 
“these priests, free from justice, and taat they can do as they 
“like with us?” 

To reinforce this evidence again, I refer to the statement of 
Gen. Charles A. Whittier, who received the surrender of Manila 
from the Spaniards; as presented to the Paris Peace Commis- 
sioners, to be found upon pages 498 and 499 of Senate Document 
No. 62 of the Fifty-fifth Congress, quoted verbatim as follows: 

“T went to Manila without prejudice against the Spaniards 
“there, perhaps a little doubtful, on account of the Maine massa- 
“ere, for which, up to the time of the finding of the court of 
“inquiry, I had been unwilling to believe that Spain was re- 
“sponsible, but testimony from all classes of people, English 
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“merchants, the general manager of the railway, also the general 
“manager of the cable company (both of the last married Span- 
“ish women), a Frenchman and his wife, the advertisements in 
“the papers, their treatment of their dead, their actions in bat- 
“tle and in civil administration, all convince me that they are 
“without principle or courage, and brutally, wickedly cruel, with 
“no improvement on 325 years ago in the days of Philip Il. The 
“bones (skulls, arms and legs) of their dead lie without the 
‘honor of a covering of earth, exposed in their fashionable cem- 
“etery, exhumed on acount of a failure by their descendants to 
“pay rent for the tomb. The shooting in the Luneta (their 
“favorite driveway) of dozens of so-called ‘rebels’ and conspira- 
“tors, notably Dr. Rizal, a man of literary merit, with no trial, 
“vague charges of belonging to secret societies, with the hope of 
“making their victims confess to what, in many cases, did not 
“exist, was made a fete, advertised in the papers ‘there will be 
“music, and I have been frequently told that women and chil- 
“dren attended in their carriages. The torture inflicted with 
“the same view of eliciting confessions are too brutal to commit 
“the narrative to paper. 

“The rapacity, stealing and immoralities of the priests are 
“beyond question, and the bitterness of the natives against them 
“has been caused and aggravated by years of iniquity. To de- 
“mand a wife or daughter from a native has been a common oc- 
“currence. Failing to obtain acquiesence, the husband’s or fath- 
“er’s goods have been seized, he deported or thrown into jail, un- 
“der an order easily obtained from the government in Manila. 
“The priests’ influence was paramount-—they are rich. They are 
“fathers (not only of the church), and so are despised and hated 
“by the people.” 

Thus it was that the people, oppressed beyond human endur- 
ance, though as faithful to the Roman Catholic Church as were 
the Catholic brethren in Mexico, turned like them to the Masonic 
order for deliverance from monastic corruption, robbery and op- 
pression. Upon this point, in the same article already referred 
to, the Manila “Freedom” continues as follows: 

“It was in the year 1873 that Free Masonry first arose‘*in the 
Philippines. At that time its members were exclusively com- 
prised among the Peninsulres (Spaniards born in Spain). It was 
only later under the presidency of Rufino Torrejon, Jacobo Zobel 
and others, that Free Masonry began to spread in the Philippines. 
but it was not before 1886 that natives were enrolled. The Fili- 
pinos, bitterly incensed at the continuous abuses and excesses of 
the monks, who observed neither law nor principle, organized. 
on the 28th of February, 1888, a great demonstration against the 
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‘Frailes, and a petition was drawn up begging the Queen Regent 
of Spain to order the ‘Expulsion de los Frailes.’ Gen. Ferreos, 
the Governor General; Centeno, Civil Governor, and Quiroza, Ad- 
ministrator Civil, were all of them Free Masons, but of course 
the petition ended in a fiasco. Meantime troubles broke out in 
several parts of the province against the monks. lor instance, 
in 1886, in San Fernando de la Union, in connection with which 
the relatives of Luna were deported and in 1889 in Calamba, where 
the natives refused to pay further tribute to the monks. Up to 
i888, barely twelve Filipinos were Free Masons, amongst them 
Dr. Rizal, Tomas del Rosario, etc. 

“In 1889 there appeared in Madrid and afterwards in Barce- 
lona, the first number of ‘La Solidaridad, a journal of progres- 
sive principles, and amongst other things, demanded representa- 
tion of the Filipinos in the Spanish Cortez. Instantly the priests 
were up in arms, and the result was that the cireulauon of the 
paper was forbidden in the Philippines. Under the administra- 
tion of the just and well-meaning Gov.-Gen. Despujols, Dr. 
Rizal ventured to return to the Philippines, and in 1892 he founded 
the ‘Liga Filipino,’ the object of which was to secure reforms tor 
the Filipinos. Soon after Rizal was arrested and deported to 
Dapitan. Despujols was at the instance of the priests recalled in 
the spring of 1898. ‘The arrest of Rizal had greatly embittered 
the people. As tne ‘Liga Filipino’ achieved nothing, Andres Boni- 
facio and other members transformed the society in 1893 into the 
Katipunan. Intending members had to sign the ‘pacto de 

“By 1896 the membership of the K. K. K. (meaning the Katip- 
unan) had reached 30,000, and matters had sufficiently matured 
fora coup. Meanwhile the monks had followed the whole course 
of events with the closest attention. By means of the confession- 
al, and more especially through spies enrolled as members of the 
lodges, they were kept thoroughly advised about everything that 
went on. 

“Their principal spy was Aguedo del Rosario. He ultimately 
disappeared and no trace has since been discovered of him. Fr. 
Mariano Gil, the priest of Tondo, where the K. K. K. had the 
largest membership, distinguished himself above all the other 
priests in his zeal for their prerogative. The monks calmly 
watched the proceedings, awaiting a favorable opportunity for 
a striking blow not only at the K. K. K. but at the entire Masonic 
system. They intended in fact to ‘engordor al puerco antes de 
matarle’ (to fasten the pig before killing it). Their aim was to 
so inflame public opinion that Free Masonry and the K. K. K. 
would come to be regarded as one and the same thing, and in 
this way to brand Free Masonry as a danger to the state and thus 
erush it out forever. 
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“But even as an avalanche is born from a snowball, events be- 
gan to assume gigantic proportions, and this time the monks had 
fatally miscalculated. In June, at the instance of Mariano Gil, 
the first arrest was made in Manila. As these were growing more 
and more numerous, the K. K. K. withdrew outside of Manila 
until on July 1, the first fight took place near Caloocan. For 
the Spaniards it was an easy matter to disperse the natives, armed 
only with bolos and bamboo spears. A week later fighting en- 
sued at Santa Mese and San Juan del Monte. Meanwhile arrests 
followed on arrests. The citadel of St. lago was before long so 
filled up with prisoners that fifty-nine were suffocated in one 
night, tortures were inflicted on the prisoners to make them con- 
fess. In Cavite, too, the Free Masons were captured and many of 
them shot. In another case, a vice president of the Katipunan, 
in order to induce him to confess, was sandwiched in between 
the two sets of boards and firmly bound. In this condition he 
was dipped bodily under the water of a deep well and held there 
some seconds when he was brought to the surface. This was re- 
peated three times without any confession criminating others 
being forced from his lips. After the third immersion the man 
was found suffocated. This took place in the town of Candaba. 
At that time Aguinaldo was Sub-Governor of Cavite Viejo, and 
when he learned that he was to be arrested he rose in rebellion 
and with him the whole village, followed by San Francisco de 
Malabon, Naic, Noveleta, Imus and Silang, and the priests and 
the officers of the Guardia Civil were massacred. Aguinaldo, 
the leader of the revolution, removed his headquarters from 
Cavite to Imus, and an attempt on the part of the Spanish Gen- 
eral Aguirre, with two field guns, fifty cavalrymen and 150 in- 
fantry to recapture Imus was brilliantly repulsed, although the 
natives in Imus had only vine rifles. Andres Bonifacio, the foun- 
der of the K. K. K., was subsequently shot at Naie by order of 
Aguinaldo, who did not approve of his bloodthirsty methods.” 

Joseph L. Stickney wrote of Aguinaldo and his Masonic affilia- 
tions in an article in the Chicago Record of June 24, 1899, as fol- 
lows: “It is reported that he upset his whole university career 
by joining the Masons. Soon afterward he went to Hong Kong 
and knocked around for several years, practically a political 
refugee because of his Masonic affiliations.” In plain English, 
Aguinaldo was then an exile, driven from his home and native 
land by the fierce persecutions of the friars, who followed a 
Mason with relentless fury, never satisfied till his home was 
utterly despoiled or destroyed. This they did then and this they 
are still doing and will continue to do as long as they are 
allowed. The life of Aguinaldo is an illustration, he being born 
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‘ in 1571, in the most troublous times, in Lmus, Province of Cavite. 
His father was a well-to-do planter, raising rice and sugar, con- 
stantly harrassed by the order of Recollets, who claimed his 
crops. ‘They instituted incessant lawsuits against him, keeping 
up a constant contest for his fields until his death. 

i Aguinaldo, who had been banished from his native village by 

the friars’ influence, had been sent to Manila to be educated, and 

upon his father’s death he took up the struggle for the family 
against the friars’ rapacity, and continued it fearlessly. When 

Dr. Jose Rizal returned to Manila, they becaime firm friends, and 

being fellow Masons, stood together. He would have been shot 

with Dr. Rizal had he not drawn his revolver and killed the officer 
who came to capture him, 

As an illustration of Aguinaldo’s courage, the following story 
is told, that when he heard the Archbishop had placed a bounty 
of a large sum of money upon his head, dead or alive, he took a 
copy of the document with him and went to the Archbishop's 
palace and showed him his bid for his head, and said: “L have 
brought it to you, and want my money, and at once.” Whereupon 
the Archbishop handed it over. 

The death of Dr. lazal and arrest of leading Filipinos aroused 
the people, and Aguinaldo raised the standard of the revolution 
in earnest. The people rallied around him, and as he was, as 
the 
Spaniards were beaten. Armed with bows and arrows, bolos and 


‘a born soldier,” 


Admiral Dewey wrote to Consul Wildman, 


bamboo spears, vine rifles and modern swords, the Filipinos 
fought so bravely they forced a peace. 

On Dec. 14, 1897, the Treaty of Peace of Biac-na-Bato was signed 
by General de Rivere and Aguinaldo, granting all the reforms 
for which the Filipinos fought. The Spaniards also promised the 
payment of an immense indemnity for the widows and orphans 
of the Filipinos who fell fighting for the reforms. In reference to 
this matter I must turn to the records: 

Consul General Wildman of Hong Kong wrote to Mr. Moore 
of the State Department on July 18, 1898, a letter which is to be 
found in Senate Document No. 62, pages 336, 337 and 338 (part 1). 
Beginning at the top of page 357 it reads as follows, quoting word 
for word from the record: 

“There has been a systematic attempt to blacken the name of 
Aguinaldo and his cabinet, on account of the questionable terms 
of their surrender to Spanish forces a year ago this month. It 
has been said that they sold their country for gold, but this has 
been conclusively disproved, not only by their own statements 
but by the speech of the late Governor General Rivera in the 
Spanish Senate June 11, 1898. He said that Aguinaldo undertook 
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to submit if the Spanish government would give a certain sum to 
the widows and orphans of the insurgents. He then admits that 
only a tenth part of this sum was ever given to Aguinaldo, and 
that the other promises made he did not find it expedient to 
keep. 

“I was in Hong Kong in September, 1897, when Aguinaldo and 
his leaders arrived under contract with the Spanish government. 
They waited until the 1st of November for the payment of the 
promised money and the fulfillment of the promised reforms. 
Only $400,000, Mexican, was ever placed to their credit in the 
banks, and on the 3d of November Mr. F. Agoncilla, late minister 
of foreign affairs in Aguinaldo’s cabinet, called upon me and 
made a proposal which I transmitted to the State Department 
in my dispatch No. 19, dated Nov. 3, 1897. In reply the State 
Department instructed me to ‘courteously decline to communi- 
cate with the department further regarding the alleged mis- 
sion.’ ” 

This letter was a portion of the evidence presented to the Peace 
Commission at Paris. 

On pages 404 to 440 inclusive of the same Senate Document No. 
62, part 1,can be found a ““Memoranda Concerning the Situation 
in the Philippines on August 30, 1898, by F. V. Greene, Major 
General of Volunteers, and Accompanying Papers” of vital im- 
portance. Gen. Greene being one of our officers in command at 
the battle of Manila, was one of those best posted in matters 
there, and his memoranda was among the most important pre- 
sented to the Paris Peace Commissioners. On pages 421 and 422, 
Senate Document No. 62, part 1, under the head of “Insurgent 
Civil Administration,” are these statements, quoted verbatim from 
the records of the Paris Peace Commission as reported to the 
Senate: 

“In August, 1896, an insurrection broke out in Cavite under 
the leadership of Emilio Aguinaldo, and soon spread to other 
provinces on both sides of Manila. It continued with varying 
successes on both sides, and the trial and execution of numerous 
insurgents, until December, 1897, when the Governor General, 
Primo de Rivera, entered into written agreement with Aguin- 
aldo, the substance of the document, which is in possession of 
Senor Felipe Agoncillo, who accompanies me to Washington, 
being attached hereto and marked A. In brief, it required that 
Aguinaldo and the other insurgent leaders should leave the 
country, the government agreeing to pay them $800,000 in. sil- 


ver and promising to introduce numerous reforms, including 
representation in the Spanish Cortes, freedom of the press, gen- 
eral amnesty for all insurgents, and the expulsion or seculari- 
zation of the monastic orders. 
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“Aguinaldo and his associates went to Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore. A portion of the money, $400,000, was deposited in banks 
ut Llong Kong, and a lawsuit soon arose between Aguinaldo and 
one of his subordinate chiefs named Artacho, which is interest- 
ing on account of the very honorable position taken by Agui- 
naldo. Artacho sued jor a division of the money among the iusur- 
gents, according to rank. Aguinaldo claimed that the money was 
a trust fund, and was to remain on deposit until it was seen 
whether the Spaniards would carry out their promised reforms, 
and if they failed to do so, it was to be used io defray the 
expenses of a new insurrection. The suit was settled out of court 
by paying Artacho $5,000. No steps have been taken to introduce 
the reforms, more than 2,000 insurgents, who have been deported 
to Fernands Po and other places, are still in confinement, and 
A\guinaldo is now using the money to carry on the operations 
of the present insurrection. 

“On the 24th day of April Aguinaldo met the United States 
Consul and others at Singapore and offered to begin a new insur- 
rection in conjunction with the operations of the United States 
navy at Manila. ‘This was telegraphed to Admiral Dewey, and 
by his consent, or at his request, Aguinaldo left Singapore for 
tlong Kong on April 26; and when the McCulloch went to Hong 
Kong early in May to carry the news of Admiral Dewey’s victory 
it took Aguinaldo and seventeen other revolutionary chiefs on 
board and brought them to Manila Bay. ‘They soon after landed 
at Cavite, and the Admiral allowed them to take such guns, am- 
inunition and stores as he did not require for himself. With 
these, and some other arms which he had brought from Hong 
Kong, Aguinaldo armed his followers, who rapidly assembled at 
Cavite, and in a few weeks he began moving against the Span- 
iards. Part of them surrendered, giving him more arms, and the 
others retreated to Manila.” 

As an absolute and incontrovertible proof of the truth of this 
last statement, a letter from our ex-Consul at Manila, Hon. Osear 
I. Williams, upon pages 328 and 329 of Senate Document No. 62, 
part 1, reads as follows: 

U.S. S. Baltimore, 
Consulate of the United States, 
Manila Bay, Off Cavite, 
Manila, Philippine Islands, May 24, 1898. 
“To Mr. Day: 

“Sir:—TI have the honor to report successful efforts on the part 
of the insurgents of these islands in preparation for more sue- 
cessful war against Spain. Officers have visited me during the 
darkness of night to inform the fleet and me of their operations 
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and to report increase of strength. At the conference with Gen. 
Aguinaldo, the head of the movement, | was told that they had 
now about 4,500 Mauser rifles taken from the Spaniards, and had 
also abundant ammunition. Until the present they have been 
fatally crippled in these respects. Last week Major Gonzales 
‘aptured two buffalo cart loads of rifle ammunition from the 
Spaniards. Today I executed a power of attorney whereby Gen. 
Aguinaldo releases to his attorneys in fact $400,000, now in bank 
in Hong Kong, so that money therefrom can pay for 3,000 stands 
of arms bought there and expected here tomorrow. ‘The same 
sources informed me’ that about 37,000 insurgents stand ready to 
aid United States forces, and Gen. Aguinaldo’s headquarters were 
this a. m. at 7 o’clock surrounded by 500 to 1,000 men eager to en- 
list. I was there at that hour anu saw the men. My relations 
with all are cordial, and [ manage to keep them so pro bono pub- 
lico. When Gen. Merritt arrives he will find large auxiliary land 
forces adapted to his service and used to this climate. I am, sir, 
“OSCAR F. WILLIAMS, 
United States Consul.” 

Before Gen. Merritt arrived, Gen. Anderson, commanding the 
first military forces of the United States upon Philippine soil, 
wrote to Aguinaldo the following letters to be found upon pages 
390 and 391 of Senate Document No. 62, part 1, as follows: 


Headquarters First Brigade, 
United States Expeditionary Forces, 
Cavite Arsenal, Philippine Islands, July 4, 1898. 
“Senor Don Emilio Aguinaldo, 

“Commanding Philippine Forces, Cavite, Luzon: 

“General:—I have the honor to inform you that the United 
States of America, whose land forces T have the honor to com- 
mand in this vicinity, being at war with the Kingdom of Spain, 
has entire sympathy and most friendly sentiments for the native 
people of the Philippine Islands. kcr these reasons I desire to 
have the most amicable relations with you, and to have you and 
your people co-operate with us in military operations against the 
Spanish forces. a! . = * = * * * - 

“THOMAS M. ANDERSON, 
‘Brigadier-General U.S. Volunteers, Commanding. 


* % 


Headquarters First Brigade, 
United States Expeditionary Forces, 
Cavite Arsenal, Philippine Islands, July 6, 1898. 
“Senor Don Emilio Aguinaldo Y Famy, 
“Commanding Philippine Forces: 


“General:—I am encouraged by the friendly sentiments ex- 
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pressed by your excellency in your welcome letter received on the 
5th instant to endeavor to come to a definite understanding, 
which | hope will be advantageous to both. Very soon we ex- 
pect a large addition to our forces, and it must be apparent to you 
as a military ofticer that we will require much more room to camp 
our soldiers, and also storeroom for our supplies. For this | 
would like to have your excellency’s advice and co-operation, as 
you are best acquainted with the resources of this country. It 
must be apparent to you that we do not intend to remain here in- 
active, but to move promptly against our common enemy; but 
for a short time we must organize and land supplies and also 
retain a place for storing them near our fleet and transports. 
“THOMAS M. ANDERSON, 
“Brigadier-General U. S. Volunteers, Commanding.” 


When on Jan, 30, 1900, Admiral Dewey wrote to Senator Lodge 
regarding Aguinaldo as follows: “I never treated him as an ally, 
except to make use of him and the soldiers, to assist me in my 
operations against the Spaniards,” he told the truth. He 
acknowledged that he used him and the soldiers as allies, but 
he never treated them as such, and to do this he had to use the 
arms paid for with the so-called bribe money. This money was 
then used by Aguinaldo’s government according to all accounts, 
official and private, to buy arms to help us to’ fight the Spaniards 
and free the Filipinos, as they thought, instead of being taken as 
a bribe for betraying his country. Aguinaldo then did not be- 
tray his country, but we Americans, with Dewey, surely did. 
The above letters show that Aguinaldo, instead of taking this 
money as a bribe to betray his country, used it to buy arms to 
tight for the freedom of his country and in co-operation with 
our army and navy to aid us in our war against “our common 
enemy,” the Spaniards. 

This is only a veginning of the proof which can be produced 
as to the utter falsehood of only one of innumerable lies which 
have been and are still being told to bolster up a policy of treach- 
erous deceit. The people of the United States have been and are 
still being imposed upon, or purposely deceived, by those in 
power, to induce them to do, or allow to be done in their name, 
deeds which they never would knowingly permit. But those who 
hope to continue this course will find themselves exposed to pub- 
lic contempt. : 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION 
By Viota Deratrir* 


EFORE the day that the white civilized man of peace ar- 

rived in South Africa, the barbaric Bushmen, Hottentots 

and Katiirs were wont to fight with each other on slight 
provocation, But now civilization with its kindly influences has 
just come fresh from the Peace Congress to see what can be done 
with lyddite and Kreusot guns to improve the Dark Continent. 

From the standpoint of time, the Portuguese were the first men 
on the ground, so to speak, in South Africa. Their settlement on 
the east coast dates back to 1505. They selected this spot for its 
harbor and for its access to the gold producing regions at that 
time; but it is a malaria-breeding district and between malaria 
and fierce native tribes the colony did not grow. 

The Dutch arrived at ‘Table Bay less than forty years after the 
founding of Plymouth. In point of time, South Africa has had an 
equal opportunity with America for development. ‘Thirty years 
after the first Dutch settlement came a band of 300 Huguenots, 
driven from France to Holland by Louis Fourteenth’s revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Then came a considerable number of 
Germans. The Duteh element soon absorbed the French 
German and the Africander became a Dutch type. The 


and 
slaves 
which they imported from the west coast and others of Malay 
extraction have made, by admixture, the race problem in Cape 
Colony very complicated and difficult of analysis. 

Near the end of the eighteenth century when the English 
began to realize their coming ascendeney in India, the advan- 
tage of the Cape as a half-way point became apparent. ‘They 
made several attempts to secure the position and finally obtained 
it in the general settling up of 1814 after the Napoleonic wars. 
They paid to the Dutch Stadtholder $30,000,000 for the Cape and 
certain South American territories. 

The New English government preceeded rather arrogantly. It 
injudiciously interfered with some customary individual rights 
and substituted English for Dutch in legal proceedings. These 
measures were irritating to a people so long removed from the 
active interference of European powers. The principal cause of 
quarrel, however, came with England’s emancipation of slavery 
in the colonies. According to the English solution of the slavery 
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question, the government purchased the slaves from their own- 
ers in order to free them. The share of the apportionment to 
the Africanders was much less than the value of the slaves and 
the sum awarded each slave owner was made payable in London. 
Thus the Africanders had to sell their claim at a great reduction 
or go to London to collect. The result to them was financial 
ruin. 

Finally a tribe of Kaffirs swept down upon the colony, burning 
houses, destroying crops and carrying off most of the cattle. 
The sturdy Boers followed them back into their mountain strong- 
hold and recovered the cattle. 

The English government, on hearing this, being distant from 
the scene of action and feeling philanthropically inclined, was 
moved to judge that the Kaffirs had been harshly dealt with and 
provoked to war. The Kaffirs were permitted to come back into 
the territory from which the Boers had driven them, and the Cape 
government, seeing what difficulty the Boers might have in iden- 
tifying their own cattle, confiscated all of them. 

This determined the course of Boer history. Their remedy for 
such provocations was the trek. It happened just at this time 
that the Kaffir tribes warring among themselves had become 
greatly weakened in the territories north of Cape Colony. The 
way was thus cleared and in 1833 occurred the Great Trek or de- 
parture of discontented Boers into the interior. Before they 
went they took the precaution to question the British Governor 
as to their freedom when once outside of English ground. The 
Governor must have exceeded his authority, for he told them 
that they would not be interfered with beyond the British boun- 
daries. 

The first two hundred Voortrekkers went over the Orange River 
and northward, where they met the forces of the Matebele. They 
stood a siege inside their circle of wagons, or laager, they 
lost fifty men and ten thousand head of cattle and sheep, which 
meant almost their entire property. Nevertheless, the natives 
were defeated, and from this beginning arose the Orange Free 
State. 

The second expedition set out in 1835. Retief led the trek and 
Paul Krueger, then ten years of age, was one of the company. 
From 1835 to 1837 something like 10,000 Boers trekked northward 
from Cape Colony. They were obliged to travel in small bands 
and by different routes on account of the scant grazing for cattle. 
The smallness of the separate bands increased the danger of na- 
tive attacks. 

Those led by Retief made their way to where Durban is now. 
They found there a little colony of Englishmen living under a 
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provisional government of their own. The tiny republic had 
asked England to take them under her protection, but she had 
so far not decided to grant their wish. They were glad to see 
the Dutchmen, as their own position was precarious. Not far 
from them dwelt the powerful Zulu chief Dingaan. After a great 
battle with the Zulus, brought on by the massacre of nearly six 
hundred Boers and their allies, the Boers defeated the Zulus on 
Dec. 16, which is observed as Dingaan’s Day. 

The country which the Trekkers now found themselves pos- 
sessed of by treaty and by force of arms was so favorably lo- 
sated and in all ways so agreeable that they could not but con- 
sider themselves fortunate in having left Cape Colony. They 
formed a small republic with its center in Pietermaritzburg, and 
soon became so strong that they attracted the attention of the 
English. The home government was notified of the existence of 
the little Boer state and some trouble with the Kaflirs having 
arisen and the importance of the position being noted, the British 
government at last decided to take possession, not only of that 
portion first settled by the English but also of the Dutch repub- 
lic of Natalia. Their title to this territory seems to consist in 
their determination to get it. 

A small force of soldiers was sent to make good the decision, 
but the Boers rose up and had the Englishmen all but defeated 
when overwhelming reinforcements arrived. 

Au but five hundred of the Boer families gathered their pos- 
sessions together, yoked their oxen and left the fair land of 
Natalia for a region far less promising. They crossed the Drack- 
ensburg, and entered upon the high plateau, which forms the in- 
terior or “hinterland,” There they have remained to the present 
day and there they are still confronted with their old antagonist, 
who insists on his prerogative. 

It was in 1836-7 that the Great Trek occurred. In 1845 the Brit- 
ish occupation of Natal drove the Boers over the Drackensburg. 
Small Republican communities grew up north and south of the 
Vaal. Troubles between these communities and the natives made 
things uncomfortable for the Cape Colony people, who called 
upon the British government to interfere and settle the disturb- 
ances to the north of the Orange River. Although England spe- 
cifically claimed the northern Boers as her subjects, she was re- 
luctant to undertake the care and expense required of her by the 
Cape government. After long urging she finally sent troops 
to the region between the Orange and Vaal to keep order there. 
In 1848 she annexed the same region. The Dutch resisted. They 
summoned their kinsmen from the north of the Vaal and gave 
battle. Together they drove out the English garrison. Then 
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the Governor of the Cape took the matter in hand and met the 
Dutch at Boomplatz. Paul Kruger, then about twenty-two, fired 
the first shot on the Dutch side. The Dutch were defeated and 
the British authority restored. The conditions of this arrange- 
ment were unsatisfactory and productive of constant troubles 

\ to both sides, until finally Andries Pretorious, commandant of 

’ the Boers north of the Vaal, declared that he and his men wished 
a definite and settled agreement. The resuit was the Sand River 
Conference, in which England withdrew from her position of 
“Once an Englishman, always an Englishman,” and guaranteed 
to the emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal River the right to man- 
age their own affairs and govern themselves by their own laws 
without intervention on the part of the British government. It 
was stipulated in this convention that England should enter into 
no alliances with the natives north of the Vaal, and that the 
Boers should not keep slaves. ‘thus was formed in 1852 the South 
African Republic. 

Two years later the British voluntarily withdrew from the 
Orange sovereignty south of the Vaal and the Orange Free State 
was established. The South African Republic did not prosper 
asa government. The people could not subordinate their indi- 
viduality to governmental needs. The repubiic was torn by dis- 
sensions; it could raise no money: the natives made head against 
it. ‘he weakness and disorder of the government and the discord 
with the natives became a danger to English residents and to the 
English colonies. 

Therefore, in 1877, England sent Sir Theophilus Shepstone to 
examine into the affairs of the Transvaal. He had secret instruc- 
tions to annex the country as a last resort, if the conditions in his 
judgment seemed to justify it and if the majority of the people 
would assent to it. He exercised his full powers, as many think, 
without sufficiently attempting other means and without war- 

rant from the inhabitants. Still their troubles had been so sore 

that they virtually acquiesced in the hope that England would 

give them peace and immunity from the natives. Paul Kruger 

\ and several other leaders remonstrated and were sent as dele- 
gates to England to protest. 

England now dealt most unwisely with her new colony. Shep- 

‘ stone, whom they liked, was recalled and in his place was sent 
an incapable and tyrannical Governor. A military rule was set up 
and the people were subjected to a rigid and irritating dictator- 

ship. They began to fear that England did not intend to grant 
them their rights of local self-government. All their old preju- 
dices and suspicions were aroused. At the same time the British 
troops subdued the natives on the border, thus removing the chief 
inducement for accepting British rule. The revolution headed 
by Kruger, Joubert and Pretorious broke forth on Dingaan’s 
Day, 1889. 
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Then followed the victories of Bronkhorst Sprint, Laing’s Nek 
and Majuba Hill. When the news of defeat reached England, a 
fierce controversy arose as to the course to be pursued. The war 
party urged that England must immediately retrieve these losses 
or forfeit her prestige in South Africa, to her everlasting failure 
and disgrace. The peace party argued that the annexation had 
been countenanced in England under a misconception of the true 
feelings of the Boers; but now that the passion for liberty exist- 
ing among this people was surely known, the only course was 
undoubtedly to reinstate them in their rights. 

‘he peace party prevailed, and in 1881 a partial restoration of 
the independence of the South African Republic was made with 
a recognition of the suzerainty of England. The Boers remained 
dissatisfied, and Paul Kruger continually importuned England 
for a new arrangement. They succeeded in 1884 in obtaining a 
new convention, now called the Covention of London. In this 
England withdrew all right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the Republic, retaining only the veto power upon treaties made 
with other states, except the Orange Free State. 

A vear after the Transvaalers supposed that their independence 
had been restored to them, the gold ledges of the Witwatersrand 
‘ame to light. Unfortunately for the republic, the Rand did not 
lie, as did the Kimberley mines, where the boundary line could be 
juggled with, but in the very midst of the Transvaal. The curse 
of the “Hoard” now fell upon the Dutch. Swarms of gold hunt- 
ers moved in upon them and speculators began to turn their 
attention in that direction. 

Then came the bold attempt to steal a country outright, with- 
out sanction or warrant from any government. But the Boers 
had been underestimated. The foolhardy Dr. Jameson and his 
brave band were captured and imprisoned. If the Boers in their 
righteous wratn had slain the invaders it would not have been 
much to wonder at, but they buried the dead of their enemies. 
tenderly cared for the wounded and praised the courage of the 
soldiers who had bravely followed their chief and to whom no 
blame was attached. 

The leader was sent home to be tried by his own government 
for his lawless attempt upon a nation at peace with England. 
The whole transaction, including the trial, served as a warning 
to the Boers of the future in store for them, and from that day 
to this they have been steadily preparing for what they knew 
must come. It has been said by so-called military experts that 
the English will win their way to Pretoria at a cost of no less 
than fiftv thousand men. 








